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Building a Program for the 
Heterogeneous High School 


Meeting a Variety of Needs 
Without Giving Up Standards 


The challenge of the racially inte- 
grated community school is becoming 
increasingly important in most large 
urban school systems. In some places, 
a relaxation or breakdown of stand- 
ards is feared or even assumed to be 
inevitable 

Such is not the case at Hyde Park 


Che 


faculty at Hyde Park is notable in that 


High School in Chicago, however 


many of its members regard this 


challenge as a significant one, do not 
anticipate failure, and believe it very 
important to that 


prove integrated 


schools with high standards are pos 
sible and desirable 

lo validate their belief, they have 
developed, through a representative fac 
ulty committee, a statement of philoso 
phy for such a school. This article has 
been adapted from this statement with 


added 


mentation. 


comments concerning imple 

Hyde Park High School is the public 
high school responsible for meeting the 
needs of a densely populated area on 

The com- 
Hyde Park, 
Woodlawn, and the northern limits of 


Chicago’s Southeast side 


munities of Kenwood, 


South Shore fall inside: its area 


At the center of the district is the 
University of Chicago. This institution 
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affects Hyde Park’s student body by 
contributing children from among the 
families of its personnel, from the liter- 
ary and artistic community fostered by 
the University’s presence, and from a 
concentration of business and profes- 
sional people who find the immediate 
area congenial. The population of this 
central area is heterogeneous in race, 
religion, and culture and subscribes to 
a philosophy of integration in school 
and community. Some families have 
been in the area for generations, since 
the Hyde Park the 


city’s leading residential section ; others 


time when was 


have come to the area from other 

What happens to the established high 
school which has well served a homo- 
geneous student body but now finds its 
student body to be heterogeneous in race, 
religion, culture, and economic status? 
Need it deteriorate and lower its stand- 
ards? Not according to the writer of this 
article, who enunciates a philosophy for 
the heterogeneous high school and also 
demonstrates how that philosophy has 
worked at Hyde Park High School. Mr. 
Rast, who teaches English at Hyde Park, 
faces facts and does not hesitate to dis- 
cuss the unsolved problems as well as 


those which have been solved. 





sections of the city, country, and 
world and have made the Hyde 


community their home 


Today, many families with a 
rate of mobil i\ 


Hyde Par] 


families 


are interspersed 


and Kenwood, and such 


predominate in adjacent 


Woodlawn, to the south In-migrants 


from outside the city make stops, long 
in these communities and send 
Hyde Park High 


The composition of this area 


or short, 
their children to 
School 
is largely that of working-class families 
who are attracted by Chicago’s labor 
market, but a number of students from 
families attached for brief periods to 
the University of Chicago or to nearby 
Fifth Army Headquarters also come 
to the high school 

At the extreme south end of the dis 
trict, a part of the South Shore area con 
tributes students from families who are 
of a predominantly business and pro 
fessional class. Housing in the district 
ranges from single-family dwellings in 
the South 


Hyde 


dwellings found in all of 


Shore area and 
Park-Kenwood, to the 
the contrib 


uting areas, particularly in Woodlaw1 


School Objectives Set 
By Varied Student Body 


As a result of this 
Park 


and ethnic groups, of many religions, 


diversity, 


has students from many racial 


various national and cultural bacl 


grounds, and every level of scl 


aptitude and achievment 

Che varied composition 
dent body sets cert 
yectives for the scl 
plied both for trainit 
processes 


ment 


recogni 


part S of 


multiple 


Hyde 


both goals must be met if the school is 
to fulfill its role of serving the entire 


community. Only the achievement of 


democracy and excellence can lead to 
the highest 


development of citizens 


prepared for full participation in a 


democratic society. 
Specifically, the school must fulfill 


the following objectives : 


1 


Prepare its students for life in the 
world as it really is and develop leader- 


ip in a community of many peoples 


child 


ide als, 


2 Le velop 


according to his 
understandings, and 


each 
capacity, 


skills 


Provide adequate terminal education for 


citizenship, occupational fitness, and com- 


unity 


living 


the academically able and 
provide a sound preparatory 


curriculum 


college 
Because and 
community is in a sense on trial in its 
area, Hyde Park High School has set 


for itself the task of maintaining and 


integration in school 


improving an integrated school with 


high academic standards. 


School Plays Role 
In Urban Renewal 


The Hyde Park-Kenwood commu- 
nity is the scene of a forty-five million 
dollar project in urban renewal, which 
combines federal, state, city, and com- 
munity talent and resources. Approxi- 
mately 800 new dwellings are rising in 
areas formerly characterized by sub- 
standard housing. These same areas 
were relatively high in population turn- 


over 


The nature of the urban renewal 


program itself is significant in its 


bearing on the role of the public high 
school. The planning envisions a ra 


ially integrated community which will 


( 


share both the multiple dwellings and 
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ble cks of 


newly-constructed 


town well as a 


houses as 
shopping center 
Middle and upper-middle income fami 
lies will be in the majority, but some 
accommodation for lower income hous 
ing is also included 

Hyde Park High School recognizes 
that this renewal program is in several 
respects a pilot project, which may, by 
its degree of success, encourage or dis- 
communities in 
More- 
over, if the rehabilitation and redevel- 
that is, 
if the community is to attract and hold 


courage other urban 


attacking their own problems 
opment is to be succcessful 


its share of conscientious, socially con 


scious citizens—the high school must 


have status. It must have the kind of 
reputation necessary to inspire confi 
dence in parents so that they will not 
feel inclined to move away from the 
community (or to transfer their chil- 


dren to private schools) in order to 


obtain the quality of education desired 


ne school molds its program 


in the awareness of this community 


need 
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Multi-Track Program 
Meets Individual Needs 


The accommodation of an extremely 
wide range of abilities among its stu- 
dents (from those mentally handicap- 
ped up to and including the mentally 
gifted) has led Hyde Park to develop 


a multi-track curriculum and an ex 


tensive system of ability grouping. As 


many as five levels of instructions 


apart from a unified program for the 


educable mentally handicapped—have 


been established in some departments 


Standardized tests and classroom 


performance determine the classifica 
tion, from minimum essential classes to 
double accelerated ones, into which a 


student is placed. Because each is 


given individual consideration, a stu 


dent may be taking an advanced Eng 


lish class with those who have mastered 


many of the fundamentals of grammar 


and are devoting increased time to 


creative reading, discussion 


writing, 


and research, but be programmed at 


the same time in a regular algebra 


3 





class until a competence in basic mathe 
matic principles is achieved 


Entrance into a track of the multi 
track curriculum is not seen as irrevor 
able (there are many switchovers 
and a student’s placement is reviewed 
once a semester when 


new programs 


are made out. Infrequently, changes 


are made within a semester when cit 


cumstances warrant them 

This multi-track system permits eacl 
student to receive just the type of class 
room instruction which his ability and 
educational readiness indicate is needed 
In operation, the plan has assured, so 
far as possible, that no one is held back 


and no one holds back the class 


Success of Graduates 
Testifies to High Standards 


Che system has produced significant 


results. In 1959-1960, seventy-five per 
cent of Hyde Park’s graduates went on 
to college : the school produced four 


and 


competitive 


winner in. the 
National Merit 


Scholarship examination, and thirteet 


semi-finalists 


one 


highly 


1 
i 


students won Illinois State Scholar 


In additian, a large number of 


ships 
prizes were won in various academi 
competitions 

guidance 


Extensive counseling and 


facilities and personnel are required to 


make the multi-track curriculum and 
ability grouping program effective. To 


Hyde Park 


counselors, 


this end, utilizes three 


justment trained in 


areas of social and educational gu 


ance, who concern themselves wit! 
proper placement of students in the 
program. Every classroom teacher as 
sists through continuous evaluation. In 
addition, eight grade advisors devote 
about one-third of their day to guidance 
and full-time counselor 


services, one 


4 


looks after attendance and related prob 


lems. Another full-time counselor 
idvises students, particularly juniors 
and seniors, as to college opportunities, 


scholarships, and employment. 


Teacher Recruitment 
ls Basic Feature 


Because the school recognizes the prime 


importance of good teachers, a con- 


tinuous teacher recruitment program 


is conducted. Close supervision of the 
substitute teachers who are assigned for 
brief periods during the school year 
forms an important part of this activity. 
Outstanding individuals are encouraged 
to return and are often subsequently 


permanently assigned. 


\n extensive program of student 
teacher training is also employed. Uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
Chicago area are actively solicited for 
teacher candidates who wish to do their 
practice teaching in an environment 
such as that of Hyde Park. Student 
teachers welcome the broad range of 
experience afforded by the multi-track 
curriculum and ability grouping, and 
the school, in turn, enjoys the privilege 
of selecting and recruiting those begin- 
ning teachers who prove to be especially 


competent. 


Once assigned to Hyde Park, faculty 


members are offered substantial en 
couragements to remain. Such profes 
sional practices as individual consulta 
tion on assignment of teacher pro- 
grams, faculty committee consideration 
of matters affecting the faculty and 
the school at large, regularly allotted 
times for departmental meetings during 
the school day, and frequent faculty- 
wide business and social get-togethers 


assure that effective lines of communi- 
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cation are maintained throughout the 


sche “i y| 


hree assistant principals (one of 
full 


with teachers on instructional, curricu- 


whom devotes time to working 


lar, and other problems) and the eight 


grade advisors assist the teacher in 


matters of discipline, records, and 
planning. Moreover, Hyde Park's fre- 


quent designation as a pilot school 


in academic projects lends opportunity 


to teachers for subsidized training 


through the utilization of fellowships 


and grants. These inducements are in 
addition to the desirable atmosphere of 
scholastic achievement which has al- 
ways been a prime factor in the reten 


tion of outstanding teachers. 


Faculty Turnover 
Rate Is Low 


Under such conditions, it is not sur- 
prising that Hyde Park has maintained 
a stable faculty despite the increased 
turnover. 
filled by 


(one of the best indices of faculty 


student Currently, the va- 


cancies temporary teachers 


stability) number less than ten per 


cent—a creditable city wide figure 
(ut-of-school achievements of Hyde 
Park faculty members balance precept 
with example and provide an enriched 
climate for student achievement. At 
the present time, the faculty numbers 
among its full-time members several 
university teachers, concert musicians, 
and published authors. There are also 
leaders in professional societies, long- 
term consultants in city-wide curricu- 
lum planning, and numerous holders 
of and candidates for advanced degrees. 
Although the school can only indirectly 
contribute to the promotion of such out- 
side activity, its value is acknowledged, 


and school and community-wide pub- 
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licity of these attainments is en 
couraged 

In the area of human relations, the 
accomplished fact of faculty integration 
at Hyde Park, the 


turnover of teacher personnel and the 


reflected in low 
heterogeneity of racial groups apparent 
in new assignments, indicates the com- 
mitment of the faculty to the school’s 
ideals of democracy and equality of 
opportunity 


Accelerated Program 
For Gifted Students 


In the early nineteen fifties some 
eight years before the city-wide adop- 
tion of a program for the one hundred 
most gifted students in each school, 
Hyde Park instituted its own program 
of accelerated classes 


Faced with a 


wide range of student abilities, the 
school adopted a pattern of high ability 
grouping which provided special atten 
tion for students at the upper end of 
the learning curve in much the same 


way, organizationally, that the well 
were al 


ad- 


Beginning experi- 


remedial classes 


the 


established 


ready meeting needs of less 


vanced students 


mentally in the English department, 


the practice was expanded to mathemat 


ics and the physical and social sciences 


Significant results have been apparent 


the start, and survey of 


1959, 


irom 


the 


June, graduating class reveals 
that the end product of the ability 
grouping program is noteworthy. For 


example, nineteen of the thirty-six 
high ability graduates of that class dem- 
onstrated their achievernent by winning 
Indeed, the ag- 


gregate of scholarships awarded (be- 


college scholarships 


cause of several multiple awards) ex- 
ceeded the total number of graduating 


accelerated students 





Moreover, these 


students did not 
content themselves with meeting mini- 
mum graduation requirements. Forty 
two per cent of the able students took 
advantage of the opportunity offered 
extra class credits for 


them to take 


enrichment. Some of the attractiveness 


well be 
attributed to the stimulus provided by 


of this extra class load may 


accelerated classes 


Providing Classes 
For the Less Able 


In conjunction with the establish 
ment of accelerated classes, new courses 
in the minimum essentials of English, 
the 


for retarded 


mathematics, and social sciences 


were initiated students 


In some cases, totally new courses 
(such as community civics) were added 
to the curriculum specifically to meet 
able 


These innovations raised the curriculum 
track 


less student 


the needs of the 


to four status, which in 1958 
was increased to five with the inception 
of a “top scholarship program 
Because of its correlation with Eng 
lish achievement, the study of foreign 
languages has long tended to be elected 
by students of proven ability. The ad 
dition of Russian to the language cur 
1958 


riculum in total 


courses being offered to 


brought the 
number of 
five. (The four courses already in ex 
French, 
this 


istence were Latin, Spanish, 


and German.) In area a survey 
reveals that forty-two per cent of the 
June, 1959, high ability graduates had 
taken a full four years of foreign lan 
guage 


had completed three full years of 


\n additional twenty-three per 
cent 


such study 


In the sciences, an 


nonors program 


in advanced mathematics has been in 


effect for decades witl whicl 


i 
results 


6 


have been school's 


eighteen year record of first places in 


indicated by the 
the Wilson Junior College mathematics 
competition. In 1959, classes in ad- 
vanced biology were added to the cur- 
riculum, thereby augmenting the ad- 
vanced science courses, physics and 


chemistry, already being offered. 


Such curriculum innovations as these 
the 
that its educational spectrum reflect a 
full and offer a 
maximum challenge to students at 


are in line with schools concern 


of interests 


range 


every ability level. 


Extra-Curricular Program 
Combines Varied Groups 


Extra-curricular activities are im- 


portant in terms of at least three of 
the school’s overall objectives. In a 
multi-track system with ability grouped 
classes, it is important to provide many 
work, 
play, and learn to cooperate with others 
The 


wants also to provide activities and 


opportunities for students to 


of diverse backgrounds. school 
learning experiences in the areas of 
leadership and social participation ; for 
it is believed that drop-outs can be dis- 
couraged and minimized by providing 
a wide range of activities, some of 
which will be of interest to all. Extra- 
curricular activities provide students 
with a sense of school-wide identifica- 
tion which might otherwise be en- 
dangered by the internal processes of 
classroom grouping. 

School-wide participation in extra- 
mural and intramural athletics is en- 
couraged but such participation is not 
welcomed for the advantage gained on 
the playing field or as a focus for school 
unity alone. Creditable performances by 


athletic teams supply an opportunity for 
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educating the student body in group 
planning and participation in public 
programs 

Public rallies, excursions to games, 
and students’ support on the playing 
for the 
leadership and the 


fields are viewed as a means 
development of 
promotion of desirable traits of group 
The 


events 1s accorded the supervisory at- 


behavior. conduct of sporting 
tention and advance planning which 
might usually be associated with class- 
room activity. If the school as a whole 
grasps the standards of good conduct 
and “plays the game in the stands as 
well as on the field, it is felt that far 
more can be accomplished than the 
mere controlled 


release of youthful 


enthusiasm so often associated with 


high school athletics. 


Program Caters 
To All Students 


The area of music is one which at 
tracts and entrances students with di- 
verse backgrounds and academic apti- 
tudes, and the school’s encouragement 
of many vocal and instrumental groups 
capitalizes on this fact. The image of 
school unity and meaningful achieve- 
ment is also projected by other Hyde 
Park The 


paper and yearbook have important 


activities student news- 


roles in this respect. Special interest 


clubs and other kinds of student organi- 
zations provide motivation for the aca- 


demic program as well as valuable 


experience in the participatory process 


The student council is looked upon 


as both an advisory and a service 


organization \ network of commit 


tees, composed of elected student rep 


resentatives, assumes responsibility for 


projects which promote the welfare of 
the school As 


is the case with most 
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high school student governments, the 


council has an important role as a 
consultative body, and is relied upon by 
the administration for suggestions and 
advice concerning the conduct of stu- 


dent affairs. 


Through all of these extra-curricular 


or co-curricular activities—in music, 
art, athletics, special interest clubs, and 
Hyde Park 


strives to motivate and integrate the 
entire student body. 


student government 


Keeping in Touch 
With the Community 

The school feels a respensibility to 
assist in focusing attention on com- 
munity educational problems as well 
as to provide leadership in a search 
for this end, a 
School-Community Coordinating Coun- 


solutions. Toward 
cil of over one hundred local represent- 
atives (leaders in politics, business, 
education, religion, public welfare and 
service) has been established for the 
school district. This group, which re- 
flects the multi-racial and inter-cultural 
character of the community, concerns 
itself with long-range as well as current 
needs of Hyde Park. Meetings are 
characterized by open discussions in 
which school officials are questioned 
on matters of which 


policy and in 


viewpoints are exchanged on issues 


which concern the school. 


In addition to its programs of general 


interest to parents and faculty, the 
Parent-Teachers Association engages in 
extensive public relations with parents 
in the elementary schools of the Hyde 
Park district and maintains contact 
with the high school student body at 
large through a student advisory coun- 
cil. The independent, yet cooperative, 


course of the Hyde Park P.T.A. has, 
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over the years, resulted in a high degree 


of effectiveness by that organization 


as a lobbyist for adjustments and 


improvements in the high school’s 


operation 


The Coordinating Council and the 


P.T.A. join with the administration of 


the high school in facing trankly many 


problems for which adequate solutions 
have not been determined and on which 
additional emphasis is felt to be needed 
Some of the most pressing concerns ar« 
ones which all 


ieterogeneous igi 


will have to face 


1 
S¢ hools 


Social Program 
Presents Problems 


become S Of Sox ial 


What for example 


j 


such as dances and club 


activities 
parties in an integrated public school 
school 


Does the high h 


abandon such 
Hyde Park has not. The 


held 


programs 


senior prom, in the ballroom of 


a leading local or Loop hotel is still 


the highlight of many a student's social 


8 


life at Hyde Park. 
the 


It is voted on each 


semester by graduating seniors 
and planned by a representative com- 


mittee, meeting with faculty advisors. 


Much the same democratic procedure 
is followed in each activity whether 
it be an outing planned by the Con- 
servation Club, a holiday party given 
by the Honor Society, or a Sock Hop 
for the Sophomore Class. Faculty su- 
pervision and voluntary student par- 
ticipation are characteristic of all of 


these 


events 


It is to be expected that the social 
of a heterogeneous student body 
will also depend to a large extent on 
institutions 


other (family, club, and 


religious) of the local community. 
School functions can provide opportu- 
nity for members of these already 
established community groups to co- 
operate in joint endeavors. The af- 


firmative response to these functions 
from all segments of the student body 


and the contributions of individuals of 
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diverse social yroups in planning and 
administering them has brought en- 
couraging results. 

The problem is recognized now as 
largely one of parental apprehension, 
fear that school social activity and inter- 
racial and inter-cultural association will 
alter or supplant the pattern of com- 
social 


munity life promoted by the 


student’s immediate familial or com- 
To these concerns Hyde 


Yet 


fears 


munal group 
Park has no satisfactory answer 


it is clear that whenever such 
alone militate against the sending of 
students to Hyde Park High School, 
the high school’s organization as a 
“grouping of social groups” is jeopard- 
ized, the student’s contribution both of 
established social skills and potential 
social development is lost to the school, 
and to this extent the cause of public 


education suffers 


Some Need Training 
In Proper Behavior 
\nother 


problem concerns school 


safety and general educational climate 


How can a public high school, com 


posed of heterogeneous social and 


cultural 


groups, 


including individuals 
| 


from widely divergent backgrounds, 


insure the maintenance of a favorable 
climate of social responsibility, moral 


lual safety ? 


ity, and indivi 


In this area of school life the ex 
ternal controls of public order (throug! 
the enforced regulation of 


accepted 
ke woked 


standards of behavior) are not 


upon as enough. Although such con 
trols exist in abundance at Hyde Park 
and compliance with them is assured 
by the most thorough and determined 
application of authority, the school does 
not feel that its educational responsi 


bilities in this respect are fully dis 
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charged merely by the enforcement of 
standards. Removal of severe offenders 
to special schools, or separation of such 
the 
while indispensable procedures in the 


individuals from school 


system, 


maintenance of a educational 


proper 
climate, are recognized as examples of 
educational the 


negative practice for 


individuals so dealt with 

The high school would like to pro- 
mote more positive educational methods 
of character molding to balance against 
this di- 
rection, a special “orientation division” 


these extreme measures. In 
for newly-arrived students from non- 
irban areas was established at Hyde 
Park in 1958. 


supervision of a 


This group, under the 
the 
high school adjustment office, provides 


counselor from 
the new student with insights into the 
operation of an urban high school and 
seeks to implant an awareness of the 
desirable character traits which will 
win acceptance for the student by the 
administration and the student body 
Periodic campaigns conducted by the 
student council assist in promoting 
these ends 

More thought given to the imple- 
mentation of such measures could be 
expected to produce even better con 


ditions for learmmng and growth 


Drop-Outs Pose 
Major Problem 


The problems posed by drop-outs is 
How 


maintain 


a general one. can the publi 


school standards 


the 


high 


high 


and at and 


same time motivate 
inclined to 
The dif- 


ficulty the potential drop-out has in 


retain students who are 


drop out before graduation ? 


adjusting to the school program and 
the unreality which so often charac- 
terizes his 


impression of his eventual 
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adjustment to society are causes for 
concern to the public high school. With 
the drop-out rate at Hyde Park run- 
ning almost fifty per cent, there is 
general awareness that the dropping 
out of students before graduation is 
one of our most critical problems. 


\ccommodation for part-time em 
ployment in cases of economic neces 
sity (a factor in many drop-out cases ) 
is already being provided through the 
Be- 
ginning with the fall semester of 1960, 


a work-study program in distributive 


office of the placement counselor. 


education is being inaugurated at Hyde 
Park in an effort to provide on-the-job 
training as a part of the high school 
curriculum for upper classmen. 


Curriculum additions in the upper 
years are further indicated by the sev- 
eral opportunities for remedial and 
minimum essentials courses open in the 
first two years of high school, as 
compared with the progressively fewer 
such offerings included as graduation 
the 


multi-track program in the junior and 


approaches. A broadening of 


senior years is now under way and 
further efforts of this kind will probably 


follow. 


All Students Cannot 
Expect to Be Graduated 


Such accommodation for lower ability 
students cannot, of course, remove all 
curriculum difficulties from the road to 
graduation. The standing city-wide re 
quirements of achievement, such as four 
years of regular English, stand as in- 
surmountable blocks to some students 
In some cases, however, these require 
ments might be achieved if the student 
were sufficiently motivated. 

It is in the matter of motivation that 


Hyde Park has perhaps its greatest 


10 


opportunity to serve the discouraged or 
overly-complacent students. Suggestions 
for increasing students’ contacts with 


businessmen and agency representatives 


who can relate the problems facing the 
drop-out when he enters the business 
or labor field are under consideration. 
In addition, greater teacher encourage- 
ment of the efforts made by low 
achievers is recognized as an impera- 
tive in cases where the pupil is not 
provided with direct incentive by his 
family or community. Praise and com- 
mendation as the evaluative 
process can often be productive of more 
student 


part of 


motivation in these instances 


than the fear of low grades. 


Success Possible 
Despite Problems 

Hyde Park does not voice these con- 
cerns about its educational program 
without asserting also a measure of as- 
surance based on a record of achieve- 
ment under ever-changing conditions 
and demands. Manifestly, the problems 
faced by a school which would serve 
well a varied, inter-racial, and contin- 
ually evolving community have not 
been completely solved. On the con- 
trary, hard work and dedication have 
long been the portion of those whose 
support of public education would 


transcend the mere affirmation of a 


philosophy. 


Yet the confidence shared by Hyde 
Park and its supporters is grounded in 
the knowledge that the efforts of recent 
years have converted some former prob- 
lems into current strengths. Major con- 
cerns of only a few years ago are now 
yielding to solution. Those who foresee 
a bright future for the integrated, 
heterogeneous high school take com- 
fort and courage in this progress 
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Some Questions Concerning | 


State Educational 


Leadership 


Shortcomings of Our Present 
System of School Control 


The Constitution of the United States 
is noncommittal regarding the respon 
the 
for public education, yet during recent 
years there 


sibilities of national government 


appear to be emerging 
guiding policies and a type of support 
for education at the Federal level. 

We have rightfully assumed, how- 
ever, that responsibility for leadership 
and support of education lies with the 
state, and as such, it must be dealt 
with courageously. 

Recognizing this responsibility, most 
of the the 


organized and improved their patterns 


states of Union have re- 
of state leadership in order to provide 
the best possible educational opportu 
nities for children and youth. This 
movement has resulted in the establish 
ment of state boards of education to 
formulate policy and to provide con 
tinuity and coordination im education. 

Illinois is one of three states i 
which an elected state superintendent 
of public instruction atternpts to as 
sume the total educational role. Have 
we experienced sufficient educational 
progress in Illinois to justify the con 
tinuation of this tradition? Have we 
discovered and developed a pattern of 


partisan educational leadership that is 
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@ Roy Clark 


desirable and is uniquely meeting our 


needs’ The discussion which follows 
is presented as a basis for further study 
of the important question of whether 
educational leadership in Illinois is ef 


fectively organized to. meet state needs 
‘ £ 


Are Illinois schools suffering from the 
ninety-year-old concept that they are best 
managed by a state superintendent who 
must be elected every four years with the 
support of o powerful political party? Is 
the General Assembly best qualified to 
determine the content of the curriculum of 
state schools (i.e. to decide how many 
class hours per week should be devoted 
to the effect of alcohol on the human 
body)? The writer offers convincing an- 
swers to both these questions and goes 
on to indicate the kind of reform neces- 
sary at the state levei if Illinois schools 
are to improve materially. As a former 
downstate school superintendent, a long- 
time member of the stoff of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
a recent member of the education depart- 
ment at Chicago Teachers College, Mr. 
Clark is uniquely qualified to write this 
article. He is currently superintendent of 
elementary schools in Oak Lawn—Home- 
town. 





School Laws Are 
Usually Compromises 
In 1925, 


brated the centennial of the enactment 


the citizens of Illinois cele 


of the first free school law in Illinois 


. . 
In the statement of a 
booklet prepared for the 


the Honorable 


introductory 
celebration, 
Francis G. Blair, then 


superintendent of public instruction 


wrote, “There is evidence of com 
promises and concessions in the law 
which weakened the large purposes of 
the bill as it was introduced.” It con 
sisted of nineteen brief sections whicl 
merely set forth the idea of, and sug 
gestions for, public education, with no 
provisions for guaranteeing their real 


The kind of 


by Superintendent Blair constituted a 


ization. action criticized 
precedent set early in Illinois educa 
tional legislation —a precedent which 


had a 


years 


unfortunately, has recurring 


historv over the 


Revisions were made in 
free public education by 
Assembly 


until the adoption of the new 


sive General 


Was not 


Constitution of 1870 that 


education 


was given serious attention. \mong 


its provisions, the new Constitution 


stated that “The General Assembly 


shall provide a thorough and efficient 


1] 


system ot! f ‘C schools whereby all 


children of is State may recei\ 
| 
I 


good common sc 100! education ” 


out this mandate and 


llinois, the 


enforce the School Code of | 
Constitution also provided for an ex 
ecutive department consisting of “ 
a Superintendent of Publi 
who sl all hold his office 
ars from 
January 


next 


and until his successor 
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qualified.” The constitutional provi- 
sions and the laws which largely deter- 
mine education and guide the State 
Superintendent and other legal school 
officials in our State have expanded in 
scope from the brief statement of the 


free 1825 to the 


present Illinois School Code, a volume 


hirst school law of 


f some five hundred pages. 


General Assembly Plays 
Policy-Making Role 

\ student of education finds it in 
tersting, but confusing, to study and 
attempt to interpret the steps in the 
development of the history of educa- 
tional leadership and legislation in our 
State. The present organization and 
administration of the State educational 


program indicate that the Legislature 
plays the dominant role as the policy- 


making body. In this capacity it largely 
determines what is taught, the manner 
in which districts are organized, and 
the extent to which schools are financed 
by the State. In 


1 
™ hool 


recent vears the 


Problems Commission, a com- 
mission of the Legislature, has more 


etfectively coordinated the thinking 


ind efforts of the profession, the citi 
ens, and the General Assembly. The 
State Superintendent and his staff ad 
minister the School Code by providing 
a system of reporting, a plan of school 


district 


recognition, and other educa 


and consultative services, with 


t1ona 


a view toward assuring a good common 


hool education for all children. 


There has been much educational 


progress in the ninety years since the 


idoption of the Constitution in 1870 


Many local school svstems have made 


remendous strides resulting in educa 


neal 


natterns second to none in the 


local and state parent-teacher 
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associations and other lay organizations 
have accomplished much by enlisting 
enthusiastic and cooperative support 

The Illinois Asso 
Boards, the Illinois 


for good programs 
ciation of School 
Education Association, and the Illinois 
Federation of Teachers have organized 
the teaching profession, and speak with 
sincerity, conviction, and authority for 
the improvement of education for all 
children and youth. 


Educational Progress 


Has Been Haphazard 


It can be granted that Illinois has 
a good system of public education and 
that the boys and girls, with few ex 
ceptions, are provided excellent educa 
tional opportunities. Parents and teach 
ers throughout our State will agree to 
this premise. 


Success and progress, 


however, have been accomplished the 
without a well-defined, state- 
wide plan based on guiding principles 


and 


hard way, 


continuous competent leadership 


Too often our efforts have been dis 


organized, lac established broad 


ing 


policies, and leading to waste of funds 


and human resources. Devoid ef con 


tinuous state-wide leadership and basic 


research data, we find ourselves with 


outa positive program of school finance 


oT school 


organization and without 


adequate policies to expedite long 


range educational planning 


needs to know where it 


education 


] 


and why 


going 


and be enthusiastic 
1 


and aggressive 


in its undertakings. The 
purposes of education in Illinois should 


be detined. 


ted, utilized as 


legislation and for 


accel al d 


the guides for 
educational development 
Over the vears, Illinois has had com 


petent educators elected to the state 
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superintendency. Each has selected a 
staff with the talent to provide a high 
degree of competence in the adminis- 
tration and supervision of the office 
responsibilities and services. It is 
only through careful analysis of actual 
working conditions in that office and 
study of the events that transpire there 
that one can understand the existing 


deterrents to real educational progress. 


Legislators Frequently 
Subject to Pressures 

the 
1825, many instances of legislative de- 
The 


\ssembly in its deliberations is in- 


Since first free school law in 


ficiency can be cited. General 
fluenced for good or evil by individuals 
and organizations in the enactment of 
school legislation. No single board or 
body exists in Illinois capable of repre- 
senting all aspects and levels of educa- 
tion without bias. Numerous boards 
and commissions concerned with vital 
aspects of education find themselves at 
odds and often in competition for fa- 
vorable legislative action. Such a situ 
ation tends to confuse the citizens and 
to detract from the dignity of the pro- 
fession. This has not been good for 
education in Illinois. Would not com- 
petent state planning and policy di- 
rected by an impartial, non-political 
body improve our educational outlook ? 

The history of educational adminis- 
tration indicates that it must be a con- 
tinuous process of program-building 
to assure the best educational opportu- 
built 


without 


nities for children. Education 


on hodgepodge foundations 
long-range coordination leads to chaos 
and results in wasted effort and in- 
efficiency. 

Each elected superintendent of public 


instruction has new ideas and new poli- 
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cies which he inaugurates with his 


administration. It is not strange that 


politics dictates much change for the 


sake of change, often of little or no 


value and harmful 


School 


sometimes very 


administrators, teachers, and 


boards of education must assume a 
“watchful waiting” attitude until pro 
cedures and policies on many issues are 
determined by the newly elected super 
intendent. Can we afford this marking 


time ? 


What Role Has Politics 
In Public Education? 


Educational leaders and teachers of 
our State believe in and support the 
democratic 


concept of representative 


government. Good government in 
volves consideration of political, social, 
and economic issues which can best be 
resolved through political parties op 
erating at the local, state, and national 
levels. Our schools teach the need for 
and encourage active participation in 


these fundamental processes. 


that 
neither the instructional program nor 


However, educators contend 
the methods and techniques of teaching 
are political issues. The processes in 
volved in teaching Johnny to read may 
be debated, but not according to parti 
san political ground rules. The issues 
that determine state and national elec- 
tions are only vaguely concerned with 
education. The electorate therefore se 
lects educational leadership with little 
Should 


or no knowledge oft 1ts quality 


this continue 

The staffs in the public schools of 
most states have been professionalized 
and dignified by laws which provide 
tenure and status. Educators are agreed 
that ia 


security which it provides, are better 


teachers under tenure, with 
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effec- 
tively to the profession. But the staff 


teachers and contribute more 
of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is employed and dis- 
missed at the will of the State Super- 
intendent. Unfortunately this action is 
based too often on political expedience, 
ignoring professional qualifications and 
abilities. 


Consequently, the develop- 


ment of a continuing competent staff 
is improbable if not impossible. Is this 
practice consistent with the ethics of 
the profession ? 


State Office Employees 
Are Without Tenure 


One of the legal functions of the 
State Superintendent's office, as before 
mentioned, is that of developing and 
administering standards for the recog- 
nition of school districts. These stand- 
ards are established, published, and 
made available to boards of education, 
school teachers. 
Though modest for the recognition of 


administrators, and 
school districts, these standards include 
criteria considered necessary to assure 
at least a minimum educational pro- 
gram for all children. 

One of the criteria requires good 
policies and good working relationships 
between the administrator and his staff 
the board and the 
community on the other. 


on one hand and 
This is im- 
portant and imperative if progress in 
any school system is to be assured. 
School districts found guilty of violat- 
ing this standard by indiscriminately 
dismissing teachers on the basis of 
political action or other devious pre- 
tense are penalized and given only 
Thus 
The State office 


most guilty of violating this profes- 


probationary recognition status 


we have a paradox. 
sional standard imposes the same stand- 
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ard on 


local school systems. Should 


this be tolerated ? 

A careful examination, however, of 
the practice followed by the less coura 
geous superintendents reveals unfortu- 
nate links between political expediency 
and their many appointees. Such prac 
tices tend automatically to eliminate 
the best talent in the field from con- 
sideration or to preclude the interest 
of outsiders in staff appointments. Can 
we expect under 


competent staffing 


these conditions ? 


Increased Spending Does 
Not Insure Progress 

For the biennium beginning July 1, 
1957, operating expenses for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public In 
struction required an appropriation of 
$3,120,730 and for the biennium be- 
ginning July 1, 1959, $5,678,515. These 
appropriations the state 
treasury and did not include amounts 


were from 
made available by the federal govern- 
ment. Each succeeding biennium indi- 
cates the need for additional person- 
nel, travel expenses, and other office 
expenses. These appropriations de 
mands will continue to grow and will 
tend to involve more and more of the 
State’s dollars. Do we not 
that 


being spent wisely and well? 


tax need 


more 


assurance these funds are 


Teachers and the educational pro 
fession in general have been impressed 
with the importance of federal support 
to education. Education is so impor 
tant and so essential to our very ex 
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istence that a zeal for adequate support 
makes this position understandable. We 
should subscribe to a national policy 
which would equalize educational op 
portunities for all children and youth 
No 


position is tenable. 


in America. other course or 


Need for State 
Board of Education 

Illinois is a relatively wealthy state, 
rich and abounding in both natural and 
human 


resources. Yet lack of good 


organization and wise utilization of 
our total state resources for education 
places us in the position of being edu- 
cational laggards. In our dilemma 
we tend to bury our incompetencies 
by requesting Federal guidance and 


lack of 


continuous 


support. Again, long-range 


planning and 


competent 
leadership contributes to our predica 
ment. Can this not be remedied, at 
least in part, at the state level? 

The need for and desirability of a 
non-political state board of education 
the 


also 


have long been recognized by 


profession in Illinois. There is 
widespread sentiment among lay or- 
ganizations and interested citizens in 
our State toward a change in provid- 


ing such better educational leadership. 


Educational research and philosophy 


support the creation of such a board. 


It is the hope of the writer that the 
above observations might assist in some 
small way in hastening positive action 
the 


board of education. 


toward establishment of a state 





The Changing Role of 
The Adjustment Teacher 


Innovations Demand New 


The changes which are taking place 
in our system of education are having 
a profound effect on the elementary 
school adjustment teacher. He cannot 
be self-satisfied and tempted to stand 
pat on what he has done in the past 
but must be prepared to meet the chal 
lenge of a changing educational pro 
This 


abilities of 


gram program demands more 


the elementary school ad 


justment teacher \n assessment of 
this service will reveal that the role of 
the adjustment teacher has already 
changed from that of 


to that of a 


a Service person 


specialist in the problems 


of pupil pe t sonnel 


The elementary adjustment service 


} 


began in the Chicago schools during 


1936, with an adjustment teacher 


selected from each school faculty by 


the principal. The requirements for ap 


ga 


pointment involved bein regularlh 
assigned teacher with successful teacl 
ing experience, interest in the program, 


1 


ability to get along with others, and 
patience. Patience was indeed necessary 
during these early days as there were 
many who doubted the practicality of 


the program. 
After 


teacher spent two weeks in a training 


appointment, the adjustment 


clinic and workshop under the direction 
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Abilities, More Training 


@ Esther B. Beasley 


of the supervisor. He learned several 
techniques which were to constitute his 
major functions. These were how to 
administer and score some objective 
tests; how to prepare individualized 
reading and spelling units ; how to tutor 
disabled readers; and how to assist in 
a Parent Interview Day. In addition to 
this training period, there were fre- 
quent in-service meetings and also con 
ferences with the psychologists, persons 
serving several 


schools and working 


under 


the direction of the Bureau of 


hild Study. 


Testing, Remedial Work 
Were First Tasks 


rhe adjustment service soon became 


the center for gathering cumulative 


data on each child. This collection of 


he alth 


and anecdotal records gave the prin 


tests reports, significant notes, 
cipal and the classroom teacher a broad, 
generally sound foundation upon which 
to make decisions about each child's 
education. 
Che adjustment teacher administered 
nd scored readiness and mental tests 
to children in kindergarten and 1¢ 
mental tests and achievement tests to 
those in 4B and 8B; reading and spell 
2 5A, and 6A 


ing tests in grades 2A 
ng t g 2A, 
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Results were discussed with the class 


roomn teacher. and were 


suggestions 


ade for improving instruction. These 


suggestions were limited because two 


weeks of training does not prepare one 

to interpret tests data effectively 
Individual 

1} 


instructional units were 


constructed by disassembling textbooks. 
some schools used these for remedial 
work in grades from three to eight 
Isach child was assigned a unit on his 
level of reading and spelling and then 
allowed to advance at his own rate 
Those children who presented spe ifie 
learning problems in reading, spelling 
or other subjects received special direct 


help from the adjustment teacher 


Many Other Activities 
Added to Job 


It was also the adjustment teacher's 


duty, under the direction of the 


prin 
cipal, to make referrals for individual 
psychological examinations for excep 
tional children. This study was usually 


limited to the slow learning child 


who 
might qualify for placernent in an “un 
graded room.” Occasionally, an intel 
lectually gifted child was included, but 
there was little followup since most 
schools were without special programs 
for this child. Referrals were also made 
for children with physical handicaps 
Parent Interview Day was planned 
so that the home and the school might 


} 


exchange ideas and information about 


the children in kindergarten, first 


fourth, and eighth grades. Some schools 
extended it through every grade 

The adjustment teacher's program 
involved other duties as well, such as 
processing transfers and other records, 
data, books 


and supplies, and performing other odd 


posting test distributing 


jobs 
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Now 


teachers 


this was no small order for 


who had received a limited 


amount of training, yet a tremendous 
job was done. The pre-reading groups 
now known as 1C were organized; the 
term “non-reader’” was almost com- 
pletely eliminated when, through inten- 
sive tutoring, it was proven that all 


educable children could read; teachers’ 


ideas about the intelligence quotient 
were clarified ; and principals who had 
previously frowned upon the service 
requested additional adjustment teach 
ers. The job that started off as another 
educational fad became an educational 


need. 


New Educational! Ideas 
Affect Adjustment Service 


Within the last few years, however, 


several factors have affected the ele 
mentary school adjustment service. An 
increased demand for scientists and 
engineers has emphasized the impor 
tance of the education of the gifted. 
The interest of the national and state 
the 


governments in improvement of 


guidance services has resulted in a 
more comprehensive testing program. 
The increased availability of scholar 
ships has helped to remove the eco 


nomic barriers to higher education 


The job of the elementary adjustment 
teacher has increased in importance and 
scope to the point where a great deal of 
advanced training is necessary if it is to 
be performed effectively. The writer of this 
article, an adjustment teacher since 1944, 
describes the changes of the last twenty- 
four years and discusses the many com- 
petencies demanded of today’s adjust- 
ment teacher. Mrs. Beasley serves at the 
Horner School. 





The appointment of master and 
special service classroom teachers has 


served to 


improve the instructional 


program while at the same time the 


gradual change in school organization 
from a 8-4 plan toward a 6-3-3 plan has 
The 


inclusion of foreign language instruc 


provided more flexible grouping 


tion in the elementary school has en 


riched the curriculum for many children 
health 
which includes medical and dental ex 


The compulsory program, 
aminations at the beginning, 
has indicated the 
health 
children. The change in 


fifth, and 
ninth grade levels, 
significance of the needs of 
requirements 
for placement into an educable men 
tally handicapped class has stressed the 
Importance of the needs of the slower 


child. 


Significantly also, the increased pub- 
lic interest in public school education 
demands for better 


has resulted in 


trained personnel. 


Adjustment Teachers 
Need Additional Training 


These important developments have 


placed the elementary adjustment 


teacher in a precarious position. If he 
is to hold a place of preeminence in the 
educational program, he 


cannot step 


from a regular classroom into the ad- 
office 


justment inadequately prepared 


for the tasks that le ahead 
The most important need of today’s 
e'ementary adjustment teacher is addi 


tional training. He must know how to 


meet the needs of the slow 


gifted, the 
and the most neglected group of all 


the average. 


He must be able to dis 


tinguish between the gifted and tl 


talented and know the 


techniques 
identifying both. On the 
lose 


must not 
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whose problems may not be apparent 
but who, nevertheless, may need help 
to achieve an integrated personality. 
The adjustment teacher must have 
training in personality development in 
order to understand why some children 
are emotionally disturbed and fail to 
make a satisfactory social adjustment. 

The increasingly comprehensive test- 
ing program demands that the adjust- 
ment teacher have a functional knowl- 
edge of tests and their interpretation 
and a moderate understanding of statis- 
tical methods. The purpose of most of 
these tests is not to measure the success 
of teaching or to serve as a basis for 
promotion but to enable the principal, 
the teacher, and the parent to know 
more about the pupil his strengths 
and: weaknesses, how he solves prob 
lems, how he can be helped, and what 
can be expected of him 

lhe adjustment teacher should have 
experience with various types of tests 
and should be able to handle the test- 
ing correctly and interpret the results 
wisely. This will include the presen- 
tation of graphic descriptions, the ex- 
planation of the 


nature of statistical 


evidence, and the simple treatment of 
frequency distributions and correlations. 
Misuse of test data can result in a gross 


educational disservice to children. 


Providing Guidance 
For Brighter Pupils 


It is the task of the elementary school 
to begin the training of bright students 
who may eventually be scholarship win- 
ners. the 
lower economic class could qualify for 


More bright children from 


scholarships if they identified 


early, motivated continuously, 


were 
and 
taught 


efficiently. Scholarships can be 


secured from several sources from 
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colleges, from public funds, and from 
private organizations. The adjustment 
teacher should keep an up-to-date file 
on such scholarships so that he can in 
form the child’s parents, during his 
early school life, of the possibilities of 
higher education. 

Closely related to a systematic test- 
ing program is a broad, working guid 
ance program. Although a great deal 
of emphasis is being placed on guidance 
programs in the upper grade centers 
and the secondary schools, many edu- 
cators agree that the elementary school 
can do a better job of helping the child 
to understand himself and things about 
him. Much of the early guidance is 
done by the classroom teacher, but the 
formal guidance program is initiated 
by the elementary adjustment teacher. 
The period of guidance is a con 
tinuous process beginning in kinder 
garten and extending beyond the secon 
dary school. The adjustment teacher 
should plan this cumulative guidance 
program so as to begin it with a parent- 
teacher conference when the five-year- 


old enrolls in school. 


Special service 
personnel should be included in the 
the 


teacher-nurse, the psychologist, the at 


guidance program when needed - 


tendance officer, the speech correction 


ist, and the social welfare worker 


Adjustment Teachers 
Need Assistance 


Master and special service classroom 


teachers are assigned to schools that 


are overcrowded and have high pupil 


turnover. Master teachers usually assist 


the newly assigned teacher; special 


service classroom teachers help with 


remedial children. The 


the elementary adjustment 


he bright and 
s 
quality of 


be improved if a portior 
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of their time were set aside so that the 
special service teachers could assist the 
adjustment program by scoring tests, 
coaching reading groups, assisting in 
the Opportunity, Orientation, or Spe- 
cial Clinic Classrooms 

Such assistance would permit the ad 
justment teacher an opportunity to ex- 
pand the individual tutoring program 
and to extend services. With more free 
time, he could keep abreast of the latest 
and best techniques to use with all 
kinds of children. The adjustment 
teacher should be a resource person 
having within reach a wealth of read- 
ing material of both a factual and a 
literary nature 


The writer recalls how she was able 


to help a ten-year old boy build a sight 
rhe 
All methods seemed to fail 


vocabulary by using Lord's 
Prayer. 
with him until, during a conference, 
she learned of his interest in church 
school and his ability to memorize pas 
sages of scripture. Gradually, he was 
able to recognize words in his text from 
his sight vocabulary that had its begin- 


nings in the Bible. 


The Need for Effective 
Conferences with Parents 

Since parent-teacher conferences are 
increasingly used today, both for pupil 
evaluation and pupil progress reports, 
the adjustment teacher, under the direc 
tion of the principal, should set up 
guide lines for these conferences with 
the objectives of the school as the frame 
of reference 

One factor that should receive care 


ful consideration is the time element, 


including their duration and the period 
of the day at which such conferences 
take place. Many employed parents are 


as 
| 
I 


f day ina s | 


‘ 
nool 


inable to spend i ha 
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conference that could be completed 
within a half hour, if well-planned. Per- 
haps in some communities where the 
parental employment rate is exceed 
ingly high, thought might be given to 
cannot be covered in one conference, so 
that both parents can participate 
Every phase of a child’s school life 
cannot be covered in one conference, so 
the discussion must be consistent with 
the topic at hand. For example, if an 
8A High School Orientation Confer 
ence is being held, pertinent data should 
be limited to that category. Only a few 
points should be considered but these 


should be emphasized. 

During conferences, the adjustment 
teacher should not attempt to evaluate 
or interpret information given by the 
parent. He should not probe for addi 
tional facts nor show any _ personal 
reactions but should try to create a per 
missive climate in which parents will 
freely disclose their feelings, ambitions, 
| he ad 


justment teacher should try to clarify 


understandings, and attitudes 


any possible indecisions, help provide 


insight into any problems, and assist 
in plannin 


y possible courses of action 
Younger Pupils Require 
Occupational Counseling 

We hear a 


health, phy sical health, 


great deal about mental 


and the neces 
sity for good emotional and social ad 
justment, but there is little attention 
given to good occupational planning 
The sixth grade is not too early to dis 
cuss work opportunities with children, 
for we must never lose sight of the 
child who will terminate his education 
at o1 


just above elementary school 


level. Those educable mentally handi 


capped children who transfer to con- 
tinuation school at the age of sixteen 
should be 


jobs and if possible should be assisted 


counseled about available 
in obtaining part-time employment be 


fore leaving school. 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Labor lists almost 40,000 different 
jobs. The adjustment teacher should be 
acquainted with this publication and 
whenever jobs are discussed should 
keep in mind that while parents and 
teachers stress middle and upper class 
vocations, half of the working popu- 
lation is engaged in semi-skilled occu- 
pations, domestic services, and farming 
jobs. In view of this, the values and 
opportunities of all kinds of employ- 
ment should be explained to youngsters. 

Time has already brought about great 
changes in the elementary school ad 
The 


twenty-four years ago spent seventy 


justment service. teacher who 


five per cent of his time coaching dis- 


abled readers and the remaining twenty- 


five per cent testing, scoring, and per 
forming clerical duties is today distri- 


buting his time among a more com- 


prehensive testing program, a program 
for gifted children, an intensive health 
program, a broad guidance program, 
ind curriculum planning with emphasis 


on reading, arithmetic and science. 


Changes in the educational program 


| 


ave broadened and will continue to 


broaden the role of the adjustment 
teacher. Society demands for today’s 
children better education and it de- 
mands better prepared adjustment 
teachers to help the children acquire 


this education. 
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A New Writing Tool 
For the Blind 


Chicago Teacher Invents 


Ever since 1860, when the Missouri 
School for the Blind adopted the slate 
and stylus as a means of written com- 
munication for blind children, the pop- 
ularity of this apparatus has mounted 
steadily. To the blind, it represents a 
convenient method of writing by em- 
The 


and stylus combined serve the function 


bossing braille characters. slate 


of an ordinary pencil. 


Original research, the term used to 
describe the theses or projects required in 
graduate work, is often a hollow phrase 
applied to conscientious but essentially 
trivial investigation. Such was not the 
case, however, with the research of Mrs. 
Marcus, who in the course of work for the 
Masters degree from Chicago Teachers 
College developed an improved writing 
tool for the blind which promises to be 
a revolutionary and far-reaching contri- 
bution. This article describes the new tool. 
Currently a teacher of the blind at Bell 
School, Mrs. Marcus has turned over all 
royalty rights to the American Printing 
House for the Blind in order that her in- 
vention, when perfected, might be inex- 
pensively distributed to the blind all over 
the world. 
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improved Writing Slate 


@ Ruth Weiner Marcus 


The construction of this important 
device is amazingly simple. The slate 
consists of two rectangular pieces ap- 
proximately eight inches long and two 
inches high, hinged together at one 
end. (See Figure One.) Stamped out 
on the upper metal piece are four rows 
of rectangular apertures with scalloped 
sides. These serve to guide the stylus 
half of the 
which appear tiny circular depressions 


into the bottom slate on 
arranged in groups of six and referred 
to as cells. Each cell is directly under 
the aperture of the upper half of the 
slate. Paper, placed between the two 
metal pieces, is heid fast by four tiny 
pins. 
The 


braille writing. 


cell is the basic element of 
It consists of the six 
dots arranged in two vertical rows 
The dots in the left column, starting 
at the top, are called one, two, and 
three. The dots in the right column 
are designated four, five, and six. Let- 
ters of the alphabet and thus words are 
represented by various combinations of 
these dots. Since any letter of a word 
may require several strokes to effect 
the proper combination, writing braille 
with the slate and stylus is a slow 


pre cess. 
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The stendard braille writing slate and stylus. 


Present Slate Requires 
Writing in Reverse 


us, a blunt spike secured in 


a wooden knob, bears down along a 


rom the top half of 


forces into a 


t] e pape Tt 


circul depression bottom half 


\ braille emb nt tht appears on 


the under side of * paper. Since the 


inderneath, one is 


impressions deve 
obliged to « braille chat 


mo tr 


acter in T se, n I g on 
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right margin and proceeding toward 
\s a result the finished prod- 
the 


the left 


uct reads in normal order when 


is turned over and the depres- 
which can be 


become bumps 


by the fingers. 


Braille is credited generally 


Louis 


as the originator of the slate and stylus. 


However, his real. contribution lies in 


the adaptation of this apparatus for use 


1 


with the blind. The original invention 


] harles Barbier, a French 


" longed to ( 
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Army captain, who employed a system 
of raised impressions to transmit im- 
portant messages after dark. He rec- 
ommended that his method of writing 
the blind for 


be made available to 


de elopment. 


Despite a century of dramatic 
changes in all sorts of tools and in- 
struments, the slate today is quite 
similar to the one developed by Louis 
Braille than a hundred 


more years 


ago. It suffers from two shortcomings. 
First, as already mentioned, the user 
is required to write in reverse order. 
Because of this, two years of braille 
instruction must generally precede the 
child's first writing experience. Second, 
the slate cannot be adapted to function 
Blind 


the primary grades do not use a slate 


for six-year-olds. children in 


:and stylus as a means of written 


communication. 


New Slate Permits 
Left-to-Right Writing 


An experimental slate, referred to 
as the “Marcus Slate,” exists at pres 
ent in unperfected form. It promises 
to overcome one disadvantage of the 


conventional braille slate in that it is 


used from the left margin to the right 


as in reading. In appearance it is simi- 
lar to the one currently used. How 
ever, several basic departures in design 
help to create a new and less difficult 
method of writing braille. 

The construction of the lower half 
of the slate arranges the cells as conical 
elevations rather than depressions. 
recessed stylus forces the paper ove: 
the 


slate portion and into the recessed pin 


the conical elevation of bottom 


of the stylus, thereby embossing the 
braille characters on the upper side of 
slate is 


the paper. One model of the 
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about twice as large as those presently 
In use. 


the conventional 


slate and stylus would render a tremen- 


Modernization of 


dous service to the blind. If only one 


shortcoming were eliminated, namely 
the necessity of writing from right 
to left, 


gained. 


several advantages could be 
The 


such an accomplishment is the saving 


most obvious result of 
of time and effort needed to teach the 


child to write in reverse. If an im- 
provement accomplished no more than 


that, it would be worthwhile. 


An apparatus functioning from left 
to right can save time in several ways. 
At present, the sheet of paper must be 
removed from the slate and reversed 
It must be 
re-inserted for continuation of the les- 


The 


for reading and checking. 


son. new slate precludes this 


chore. 


Enlarged Slate Meets 
Needs of Young Pupils 

The new slate will affect every age 
and almost school task 
for the blind. the sighted 
primary child adapts to his stage of 


group every 


Just as 


motor control and dexterity by using 
a thicker pencil and double-spacing his 
writing, so also must the blind child 
make an adjustment. A blind six-year- 
old is no less, nor better, coordinated 
He, 


requires additional space for any task 


than his seeing classmate. too, 
involving manipulation of the small 
muscles. A slate and stylus embossing 
braille exactly twice the present dimen- 
sions offers the younger child an op- 
portunity to use and develop his small 
muscles while learning to write at an 
earlier age than before 
the 


In this respect 
new slate conforms to accepted 


educational practice. 
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The arithmetic slate currently in use is cumbersome 


The enlarged slate offers other ad 


vantages 


For example, spelling lists 


and reading vocabulary may be writ 


ten and studied, a procedure which 
sighted children perform as daily rou 
Many a 


school could be 


tine dragging hour after 


profitably shortened 
by utilizing such a device 


Integration with seeing children is 


said to encourage self-confidence, es 
pecially when the blind child success- 


fully competes in necessary skills such 
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as writing. The new slate offers a means 
for written communication which would 


enable him to participate more fully. 


Arithmetic Made 
Easier for the Blind 


Much time is presently consumed 
by children who experience difficulty 


when using the special arithmetic slate 


nd cubes. (See Figure Two.) Tiny 
plastic cubes with braille numbers on 
placed the 


ve sides are into 


square 
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The dif 


dots 


cells of the arithmetic slate. 


ferent arrangements of make 


each cube represent a digit. Since the 
cubes and frame apertures are both very 
small, many young children do not de 
velop enough muscular coordination to 
use this device efficiently. 

Since working problems on the slate 
is too difficult, the braille machine 1 
his 


compares to setting up arithmetic prob- 


sometimes used as an alternative 


lems on an ordinary typewriter, a very 


task 


clumsy 


The new slate could lessen the bur- 


den for these children. Inasmuch as 
columns of figures could be written in 
proper left-to-right order, the pupils 
need merely insert the papér and pro- 


The 


better utilized by enabling him to view 


ceed. teacher’s time would be 
an entire set of problems in their en- 
tirety on one sheet of paper instead of 
checking each separately on the cube 


board. 


Offers Advantages 
To Newly-Blinded 

The most enthusiastic supporters of 
a modern apparatus might well be the 
blinded 


code in its 


newly Mastery of the braille 


normal order provides 
enough of a challenge. The necessity to 
reverse for slate communication com 


plicates the writing task too much. A 


simplification of the present method 
would be well received. 

This group would also welcome the 
enlarged slate as an aid to learning. A 
like a 


sheet of sandpaper toa newly blinded 


page of braille writing feels 
adult. The opportunity to develop co- 
ordination and tactual sensitivity by 
graduating from a larger braille em 
bossment to the standard would be a 


most welcome innovation. 


Experimentation on the new slate 


is still under way. Each new develop- 


ment is designed to facilitate ease of 
operation and to produce better braille 
characters. At present excellent braille, 
clear and firm, can be written on both 
the enlarged and standard-sized slates 
Work on 


emphasis 


without piercing the paper 
the 


upon easing physical effort. 


stylus continues with 


Experimental samples of both slates 
will be made available this year by 
the American Printing House for the 
Blind in Louisville. These will be dis- 
tributed to schools for study. It is 
hoped that pertinent observations and 
the suggestions of those teachers who 
will use the new devices will be re- 
ported so that realistic improvements 
and the ultimate perfection of these 
slates can be speedily expedited. The 
hearty endorsement of those who have 
seen the experimental models implies 
an enthusiastic for the 


reception new 


slates 


A little onward lend thy guiding hand 


To these dark steps, a little further on 
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Pitfalls in Teaching 


Foreign Languages 


Some Unsolved Problems in 
The Elementary School Program 


Our crash program of several years 
ago in the teaching of foreign languages 
at the elementary school level high 
lighted some of the pitfalls inherent in 
this area which are perhaps aggravated 
when programs are instituted without 
cooperative planning, adequate screen 
ing of teaching personnel, analysis by 
individual schools of their language 
problems and their ability to handle the 
additional one of a foreign language 
without staff 
changes, the establishment of system 


organizational and 


wide goals, and in general without the 


total involvement that we like to 
believe creates a positive climate for 
learning. 

To a great extent, we have profited 
from our experience, and the recent 
courses of study in foreign language 
instruction at the elementary level do 
was 


much to provide what missing 


from earlier experimentation. It is the 
purpose of this article to ce msider some 


of the still unsolved problems 
(one understood 


the 


little area, due to 


limitations in training of 


English as well as our foreign language 


ou;r 


teachers, relates to recognizing and be 
ing able to handle the dialects repre 
sented by both teachers and pupils with 


regard to the composite effects upon 
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@ W. Gloria Williams 


the articulation and pronunciation of 
the foreign language being taught. A 
conversation in Mexico. City at comida 
time between a touristd from the Mid- 
dle West and two Spanish speaking 
friends who used three dialects of 
Inglish to communicate is a dramatic 
example of one problem which the 
teacher of languages at the elementary 
school level faces in a huge urban area. 


English Dialects Affect 
Foreign Language Learnings 


The tourista spoke a cultured form 
of middle west American English that 
was free of the nasality common to 
much of the speech of the region. 
Ramon, who had been taught English 
in a school in Mexico by a British 
the British 
from the dialect pattern of his teacher 


teacher, retained “ahs” 


but neither the terseness nor the crisp 
quality of the teacher’s rhythm pattern. 
His 


I:duardo was a 
itnglish was pure Texas American that 


different breed. 
managed to give the rhythm of swash 
and buckle at the the 


drawl came over loud and clear. The 


same time that 
impression was subtly given that 
/-duardo had the vocabulary of a Texas 

ule skinner to accompany the drawl, 


come the necessity. It was difficult to 
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follow the conversation due to the 
fascinating color of the dialect. 

The dramatic juxtaposition of three 
dialects thus pronounced in a single 
conversation underlines the fact that in 
the presentation of a foreign language 
are faced with the 

both 
pupils as determining factors concern 


and 


in the schools we 


English dialects of teacher and 


ing the kind quality of pronunci 
ation, rhythm, melody, and voice quality 
transmitted to the foreign language. 
This transfer is most apparent in the 
phonemes or speech sounds common to 
the two languages, substitutions for 
these sounds, and habits of melody and 
rhythm. 

The emphasis upon grammar and 
literature in the traditional training of 
language teachers has left us poorly 
prepared to give expert aid in the 
modern conversational approach to the 
learning of foreign languages. Record 
ings are accurate aids but are not ade 
quate substitutes for the live teacher as 


a master linguist. 


All Teachers Have 


Speech Dialects 


As middle westerners we are aware 


differences between the 


the 


of dialect 


everyday speech of eastern and 
southern regions as compared to ours. 
We speak of these as dialects but are 
seldom aware that we too speak a dia 


lect of American English. Since no 
teacher can be entirely rid of a dialect, 
neither can the pupils; and since there 


is no standard pattern for American 
english that has been selected as “pure 
\merican,” the most we can ask is that 
all teachers of languages at all school 
levels be aware of their own limitations 


as well as those of their pupils. 
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The modern audio-lingual approach 
to foreign language mastery rightfully 
places emphasis upon conversation in 
its sequential progression of language 
from speaking to reading to writing. 
This places a requirement of oral skill 
upon the teacher both in conversation 
and in speech science. The latter in 
volves an understanding of the manner 
in which speech sounds are produced, 
phonemes common to English and 
other languages, and possible substi- 
tutions based upon the uniqueness of 
the phoneme and the dialect substi- 


tutions or omissions of the speaker. 


Unfortunately we have done little to 
train the teacher of English or foreign 
languages in these basic speech skills. 
The average teacher, be he classroom 
or language specialist, has none of the 
diagnostic or corrective skills that 
would enable him to analyze the dia- 
lects represented by the speech of his 
pupils as they reflect the culture, class, 
and ethnic backgrounds of a large 
urban community. After such an 
analysis, he needs the equipment to re 
train such pupils until they speak an 
acceptable form of English. Only then 
can he be aware of the phonemes which 


they will distort in the foreign language 


Chicago’s experimental program of 
teaching foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools produced some important 
object lessons. Many of these were in- 
corporated into the recently released 
courses of study. The writer of this article, 
a speech specialist and elementary prin- 
cipal, calls attention to some other prob- 
lems which, she feels, need immediate 
attention if the foreign language program 
at this level is to succeed. Mrs. Williams 
is principal of the Brownell School. 





hecause of distortions 


similar 


basic English pattern. 


Pupils’ “Hearing” 
Affected by Habits 


Manv teachers without training in 


sound discrimination assume that the 
only thing necessary to enable a pupil 
| 


to produc e the correct sound is to have 


him “hear” it. The fault in this reason 
ing lies in the fact that the pupil “hears” 
not the phoneme the teacher wishes 
him to produce, but the distortion which 
he has substituted from his dialect pat 


When 


ever distortions or substitutions appear 


tern for this particular sound 


in his English pattern, his counterpart 
sounds in the foreign language will be 
no better To these will be added sub 
stitutions for the unique sounds in the 
found in 


foreign kk those not 


English—or omissions of the same 


This 


pupils toward greater 


| 


need for the ability to guide 


accuracy in pro 


nunciation through an awareness ol 


their problems and the methods of cot 


should 


materials for the teaching of 


i 


rection warn us that recorded 


roreign 


1 


\ iluable 


languages, thoug! as patterns 


and aids. can never be assumed to 


obviate the need of a skilled linguist 


and speech scientist in the classroom 


Recordings, like the teacher without 


. 11 
speec! il 


1 Ski 


s, Can merely keep repeating 
the sounds while the pupils continue to 
and both teacher and 


distort them 


pupils grow more and more frustrated 

It is estimated that one pupil out ot 
three in Chicago suffers from a limited 
cultural background. Such deprivation 
usually carries with it a speech pattern 
that reflects his social status. Such dia 
lects have problems of substitutions, 
omissions, distortions, grammar, 


voice 


quality, and melody pattern. Many 
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pupils show a lack of interest in lan 


goals. Jf 


guage 


suc h a large 


the Chicago area has 


percentage of pupils with 
language handicaps, it is perhaps time 


‘ 


that we harnessed our knowledge from 
the field of oral language to assist us in 


our tasks 


l- e 1 } 
languages will be 


Perhaps interest in foreign 


the means by 


which 


some of our more general language 


problems are given a fresh approach 


Scientific Training 
In Language Needed 


The adoption of the audio-lingual 
method of teaching foreign languages 
will perhaps remind us that English too 
is a Spoken language. It may persuade 
us to remedy speech science deficiencies 
in the training and preparation of all 

uage teachers. The history of the 
English language and American dia 
lects, together with phonetics, methods 
of analysis and retraining of dialects, 
would be welcome additions to the lan 
guage training of a teacher, as would 
some old fashioned grammar and the 
concept that speech determines the level 
| 


at which an individual is able to accept 


furthe r 


instruction either in his own 


anguage or in a foreign language 


i 


The fact that administrators 


make 


errors of common grammar as the lack 


some 
and teachers frequently such 
of agreement between subject and verb 
when they are separated by phrases is 
The 


expressions as 


videly known use of “de” for 


“the,” such 


you and I,” 


re too frequently treated as acceptable 


“between 
and the insipid “aren't I°’ 
torms his bears testimony to the 
fact that attaining degrees alone is not 
the determining factor in the improve- 
ment of speech patterns. 

If the elementary school had definite 


ret hniques for improving the speech of 
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——_ mentary 


its pupils in American English, success 


in teaching pronunciation and articu 


lation in foreign languages would be 


reater. If some criteria for the 


the foreign languages 


screen 


at the elementary level were developed, 


ve would have a more accurate esti 
mate of assets and needs with regard to 


personnel 


The Importance Of 
Clearer Objectives 
What do we 


want of a program of 
} 


language instruction at the elementary 
] 


school level? Teachers and administra- 
tors are asking. Do we want oral profi- 
ciency or an interest that will increase 
high school study in this area? If we 
want should 


take 


proficiency perhaps we 
a look at the time allotment which 
some private schools in Mexico City 
give to English speaking students who 
learn Spanish 


half day in 


wish to They offer a 
This 1S 


half 
a week do it? 


each language 


perhaps an extreme, but will a 


hour a day or an hour 


Some universities are 


offering convert 


sational < 


ourses in languages which 


meet for three hours, three times a 


j 
WeCK 


this for university students 


vant the ability to communi 
in a foreign language at the ele 
school level and since we are 


short of elementary school teachers, 
why not import native teachers? Such 
teachers of languages would be capable 
and would add desirable flexibility to 
the rigid programming now in effect in 
There was a time in the 


Public 


teachers at the high school levels taught 


some sche " Is 


Schools when 


Chicago many 


their own native languages to English 


speaking students. The high schools 


nay or may not need such additions 


now, but certainly they would improve 
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the 
foreign language programs in most ele 


scl in Is. 


the continuity and standards of 


mentary 


How Much Foreign 
Language Is Practicable? 
The elementary school day is not 
long enough for the schools to do their 
part in the training of scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and linguists without addi- 
tional teachers and without certain 
basic changes in curriculum and organi- 
zation to meet the cultural needs of the 
Yet, the 
with forty and forty-five pupils 


per teacher would cause an even greater 


pupils further extension of 


day 


shortage of teacher personnel than we 
now experience. It is doubtful that the 
elementary school can continue to ab 
sorb one crash program after another 
without a drastic lightening of actual 
rather than statistical loads, more plant 
flexibility, more administrative assist- 
ance, and adequate time to plan before 
the initiation of programs neither fully 
understood nor accepted by the teach 
ers and administrators upon whom the 
responsibility for the success of any 
and all programs rests 

Cooperative planning for the lan 
guage programs of individual schools 
would reveal many trouble spots, one 
of which would certainly be the in 
ability of pupils to handle oral English 
effectively. The ability of teacher per- 
sonnel to handle the foreign language 
program should be tested by criteria 
established for the city, and oral skills 
tested, preferably by boards formed of 
native teachers from the universities of 
this area. Schools should be given the 
personnel needed to create flexibility in 
staff assignments and to assure the 
smooth operation of the entire program 
without disruption due to the instal 


lation of a new course of study 
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The School Library 
And the Able Reader 


Librarian Channels Reading 
Tastes of Upper Grade Pupils 


The teacher librarian in the elemen 
tary school faces many challenges when 
dealing with the young readers en 
trusted to her charge. Perhaps no chal 
lenge is so great as that of guiding the 
reading interests and abilities of the 


gifted reader. 


Children usually know what they like 
to read, but many times they are totally 
unaware of the books they are capable 
of liking It becomes the obligation of 
the librarian to guide these youngsters, 
so that their reading interests will be 
come broadened and their literary tastes 


will become improved. 


Four years ago the Newbery Award 
Project was introduced in the Bennett 
John Newbery 
medal has been awarded annually since 
1921 to the 


tinguished 


School library The 


author of the most dis 
contribution to American 
literature for children published during 
the preceding year. The 


John 


century 


medal was 


named for Newbery, famous 
eighteenth English publisher 


and seller of books for children Che 
selection of the books and presentation 
of the awards are accomplished annually 
by the Children’s 


Services Division of 


the American Library Association 
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@ Agnes Clare Grogan 


Children Read 
Prize-winning Books 


The project as presented to the upper 
grades at Bennett involved the reading 
of the thirty-four books which had 
merited the annual awards, and the 
passing of a ten question, multiple- 
choice test on each book as it was read. 
Che original tests were ordered from a 
catalog published by Jones Book Tests, 
Hill City, South Dakota. (As the pro- 
ject continued, additional 


tests were 


made by the librarian for each new 


Newbery Award book as it was added. ) 


\ standard of seven correct answers 
Was set as a norm for a passing grade. 
\ chart on the library bulletin board 
carried the names of those participating 
in the project, and a star was placed 


after the name for each test 


SUCCESS- 
fully completed. The grand award to 
each reader who completed the project 


was to be a book of his choice, con 


ferred at the Recognition Day Assembly 


the close of each semester. 


For this project no minimum read- 
ing grade was required. Participation 
was to be entirely voluntary, and con- 
fined to students in grades six, seven, 
ind eight. However, it became strictly 


task for able readers. The Newbery 
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Award books are of varying difficulty, 
ranging from The Matchlock Gun (50 
ages) to The Story of Mankind (500 
pages ). The enthusiastic but struggling 


readers found the obstacles too great, 


and dropped out gradually. 


Pupils Eager to 
Demonstrate Achievement 

The original plan was to have the 
tests administered during library peri 
ods only. However, the children who 
wanted to complete the project in one 
semester began to appear in the library 
before school, at recess, at noon, even 
after school, to say they were ready 
for and wanted to try the tests and take 
out another book on the list. In most 
cases they were not refused, for such 
enthusiasm and industry must not be 
squelched. At the end of the first sem 
ester, five triumphant seventh and 
eighth graders received prize books of 
their choice and a glowing commen 
dation from the principal at the recog 
nition assembly. 


This project has gone on continuously 
since 1955, and each semester several 
children are honored for completing 


the project. 


Building Interest 
In the “Classics” 


\ second introduced 


lack of 
genuine interest in the literary classics. 
Most 


urged on by their parents because they 


1 


had enjoyed Heidi or Tom 


project was 


two years ago to offset a 


children who read them were 


Iau yer 
Many 


boys and girls spoke of having received 


when they were of school age. 


the classics as gifts but not reading 
them because they were not exciting or 


they contained too much description 
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Believing that active, eager readers will 
become the real custodians of our literary 
culture, Miss Grogan, then teacher- 
librarian at the Bennett School, devised 
the techniques described in this article to 
channel the tastes of good readers toward 
better books. Librarians and teachers will 
find the techniques easy to adapt to their 
own purposes. Miss Grogan is now 
teacher-librarian at Kelly High School. 


\ list of twenty-five literary classics 
was posted on the bulletin board as 
follows: 


Alcott, Louisa M., Little Women 

Barrie, James M., Peter Pan 

surnett, Frances H., The Secret Garden 

Carroll, Lewis, Alice in Wonderland 

Clemens, Samuel, The Prince and the 
Pauper 

Clemens, Samuel, 


Tom Sawyer 


Cooper, James Fenimore, The Last of tire 
Mohicans 

Defoe, Daniel, Robinson Crusoe 

Dodge, Mary Mapes, Hans Brinker 

Graham, Shirley and Lipscomb, George, 
George Washington Carver 

Irving, Washington, Rip Van Winkle 

Kipling, Rudyard, The Jungle Book 

Kipling, Rudyard, Just So Stories 

London, Jack, The Call of the Wild 

Mulock, Dinah, The Little Lame Prince 

Seredy, Kate, The Good Master 

Sewell, Anna, Black Beauty 

Shepherd, Esther, Paul Bunyan 

Spyri, Johanna, Heidi 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Black Arrou 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, Treasure Island 

Travers, Pamela, Mary Poppins 

Verne, Jules, Twenty Thousand Le 
Under The Sea 

Washington, Booker T., L’p From Slavery 

Wyss, Johann, Swiss Family Robinson 


I1guecs 


Children with a reading grade of 9.0 
and above were invited to take part in 
Project Two. This involved the read- 
ing of fifteen books from the list, and 
the passing of a ten question, multiple 
choice test on each book. The passing 
grade was again set at seventy per cent. 
The response among the better readers 
was 


immediate. Many children who 
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completed the Newbery project went 
right into the classics. The reward was 
again a book of the reader's choice 
Each semester a gratifying number of 
youngsters qualified for this prize 


A Special Project 
For the Top Readers 


Last February, six members of the 
8A class who had completed both the 
Newbery and Classics projects asked 
for another list of books accompanied 
by tests and the Honors Project was 
born. The librarian chose twenty-five 
books from the library collection with 
particular emphasis on biography, 
American regional books, history, and 
a few classics not on the previous list 
These books were selected: 

Mary, The Perfect Tribute 


, Americans Before Columbu 


Andrews, 
Baity, E. ¢ 
Benary-Isber, Margot., The Ark 
gutters, Dorothy, Girl in Buckskin 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth, The Last Fort 
Coe, Douglas, Road to Alaska 
Cormack, M., Swamp Boy 
Dana, Richard H., Two Years Bef 
the Mast 
Daugherty, James, Marcus and Narcissa 
W hitman 
[ ndaun ‘ 
imelia Earhart 
Hale, Edward Everett, The Man With 
A Country 
Hart, Val, The Story of American Roads 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 
Latham, 
Louis, 


Daugherty, James, Of Courage 
Garst, Shannon, 


Tanglewood 
Jean Lee, This ] 
Oscar, Hawan, Ge 
Lindbergh, Charles, H< 
Malvern, Gladys, Dan 
Powell, Miriam, Jaré 
Rawlings, Marjorie, 7/ 
Salten, Felix, Bambi 
Scoggin, Margaret, 7h: 
Sperry, Armstrong, / 
Swift, Jonathan, Gullive 


Wibberley, Leonard, The / i Everest 


Twenty books of the twenty-five 


were required reading, with a passing 


grade of eighty per cent on the tests 
| 


Despite a heavy class schedule and 


many outside activities, all six children 
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completed the project. These outstand- 
ing young readers were honored not 
only at Recognition Assembly but at 
graduation as well. 


The most gratifying result of the 
projects was the raising of literary 
tastes. The devoted lovers of dog stories 
found their fa- 


or sport books often 


vorite author rather shallow reading 
after being exposed to books of su- 
perior style and content. Young eyes 
were opened to the differences in 
writing, in plot development, and in 
characterization. 

Many boys and girls expressed sin 
cere gratitude for the opportunity of 
taking part in these projects. Many of 
the parents also expressed delight that 
their children were being exposed to 


the Our book dis 


best in literature. 
cussion groups were loud in praise of 
the Newbery Awards and the classics. 
lhe Honors Readers were consulted as 
classmates when 


authorities by their 


chosing books from the library shelves. 

Two other results of these projects 
might be mentioned. The graduates of 
1959, (a high 


) were polled on the best books 


June, class of very 
ability 
they had ever read. Fifty-five per cent 


books the New 


Classics, or Projects. 


of them chose from 


bery, Honors 
Secondly, one hundred forty-seven 
hooks were sent away by the Bennett 
the end of 


Library to be rebound at 


the year. About fifty per cent of the 
hooks were those read and reread by 
those taking part in the three projects 

The enthusiasm and perseverance of 
these able readers were most gratifying 
to the the 


Bennett. The rewards reaped by the 


librarian and teachers at 
young readers should lay a fine foun- 
dation for a lifetime of enjoyment of 
worthwhile literature 
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Tips for Teachers 


e A Library Newsletter 
® Growing Bread Mold 


Newsletter Is 

Window to Library 
The school library 

the 


of the reading activity of the school 


the 


which all 


should be 


hub of 


wheel, around 


revolves fostered, 


encouraged, en 
and made 


the 


riched, meaningful in all 
curriculum. At 
decided that 


more 


areas of school 


Douglas, we in order to 


functional and attain 
the 


teachers we would publish a Douglas 


become 


a closer rapport with classroom 


Library Newsletter, to be produced at 
the end of each school month. 


The purpose of the newsletter was 


to acquaint the teachers with the serv 


ices of the library; to give short re 


books ; 
“hook of the month:” to 


views of adult and children’s 
to promote a 
list new acquisitions; to include book 
lists graded according to reading diff 
culty level and to curriculum needs; to 
report pertinent news items from vari 
ous sources ; and to include jokes, very 


short editorials, or cartoons of interest 


to teachers 


\lthough the original newsletters 


were intended primarily for teachers 
the children 


in them \s 


trons by 


soon expressed interest 
a result of recommenda 


several teachers, it was de 


cided to prepare monthly newsletters 


in two parts one devoted entirely 


to ie 


needs of the pupils, the other 


“slanted” to inform teachers of news 


and materials on the professional level. 
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\ poll of the faculty was taken to 
get suggestions for the content of the 
section devoted to children. Many sug- 
gestions were forthcoming and many 
will be incorporated into future issues 
of the newsletter. In the main the sug 
gestions centered around book reviews 
and poetry written by the children and 
stories of projects involving the use of 
the library. A few would have made a 
school newspaper of the newsletter, but 
it has been thought better not to lose 
our identity as a library newsletter by 
doing this 

The 
should be kept simple 


format of a library newsletter 


The librarian 


is busy the day long. The question is 


how to develop a schedule that will not 


involve endless hours of peparation 


There is usually a choice between two 
media for duplicating the newsletter 


One is the spirit duplicator, which 


, \ 
primary teachers most often use ‘to 


duplicate seatwork lessons. The other 
is the mimeograph. If the faculty num 
bers less than 100, the spirit duplicator 
We 


is eminently suitable 


use it at 
Douglas 


Two pages for the pupils’ edition 
and two pages for the teachers’ edition 
is a small 


paper; three to four pages 


for each is a large paper. An hour to 
two hours, depending upon the number 


should be 


get the “copy” ready to run off on the 


of pages, sufficient time to 


duplicating machine 
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As a rule, the Douglas Newsletter 


is printed in a mixture of forms 

using cursive writing, manuscript print 
ing, and typewriting to provide some 
variety in format. A relatively open 
area is generally left on each page, to 
provide eye relief for the reader. Slo 


and other catchy 


gans, Cartoons, items 
are placed in this area. There are two 
columns per page, each divided by a 
ruled line from the nameplate to the 


bottom of the page. 


The sentences are kept short in the 


pupils’ edition, using a vocabulary 


about on the fourth-grade reading 


level. It is better to “downgrade” v 

cabulary, to be sure it is easily read, 
than to have too literary a style, dis 
couraging middle-grade pupils who at 
tempt to read the publication. For the 
Pee-Wee Corner, we use a vocabulary 
suitable for pupils in the first and 


second grades. 


At Douglas, we feel that the library 


newsletter has broadened the read 
ing, interests of the pupils consider- 
ably. Non-fiction and fiction circulation 
for leisure time reading has increased 


We 


to other teacher-librarians. 


Mavis B. McCunt 


Dor GLAS Si 


markedly recommend it highly 


HOOI 


Obtaining Bread Mold 
For Biology Classes 


To the interest which biology classes 
have always had in experiments dem- 
onstrating the growth of mold has been 
added the 


antibiotic or 


excitement created by the 


“wonder” which 
kinds of 


molds. Thus the biology teacher would 


drugs 


are derived from various 
do well to have a ready supply of 


mold for classroom use. 


One day, noticing a growth of mold 
on a banana, I wondered if a banana 
skin might not be a good medium for 
the growth of bread mold. A banana 
was peeled and the skin was spread, 
inside the 


bottom of a pan. The peel was exposed 


surface uppermost, over 
to the air for about twenty minutes. 
A moist sponge was placed in one end 
of the pan, which was then covered 
and set aside. When the pan was un- 
covered a few days later a profuse 


growth of bread mold was seen. 


A one-pound coffee can could well 
be used for this purpose and later dis- 
carded. This is indeed a simple and 
sure method of obtaining a satisfactory 
growth of mold—something not always 


possible with baker’s bread. 
EstHer C,. RASMUSEN 


MaTHER Hicu SCHOOL 


This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers at 


various grade levels. 


They have been provided by classroom teachers 


who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and procedures which they 
have found useful and are willing to pass on as tips worth trying or 


adapting to other classrooms. 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in fact 
it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip informally and 
briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart Avenue, 


Chicago 21. 
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News in Education 


Attacking the School 
Drop Out Problem 


The high drop out, long 
regarded as a problem child in Amer- 
ican education, was the subject of a 
recent study conducted by Educational 
Testing Service with support from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and is also being studied locally. 


school 


Locally and effective since July 1, 
Mrs. Louise Daugherty, former prin- 
cipal of the Forrestville school in 
Chicago, has headed a group engaged 
to study the 1,000 a month drop-out 
problem in Chicago. 


Financed in part by a national foun- 
dation interested in the problem, $200,- 
000 has been allocated to further this 
according to General Superin- 
Willis. 

Glen Stice, director of the Carnegie 
study, reported that each year roughly 
50,000 students with sufficient ability 


study, 
tendent Benjamin C. 


to graduate from college do not even 
To 
obtain a clearer picture of the problem, 
Dr. Stice tracked a nationally 
representative sample of 9,500 high 


finish their high school education. 
down 


school students, 98 per cent of a group 
that had participated in an earlier study 
sponsored by the National Science 
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Chicago Teachers College 


Foundation and the College Entrance 
soard. These students, then high 
school sophomores, had taken an aca- 
demic ability test and filled out a 
detailed personal history questionnaire. 


When the 9,500 sophomores were 
divided into three groups according to 
scores on an academic ability test, 
roughly 90 per cent of those in the high 
scoring third, 80 per cent of those in 
the middle third, and 70 per cent of 
those in the lowest third had graduated 
five years later. 


Whether or not a student will com- 
plete his high school education depends 
on many factors. Among them are the 
parent’s occupation and education, the 
educational orientation of the peer 
group, and the student’s high school 
curriculum. In addition community 
size and regional differences also seem 
to be involved. 

Some of Stice’s results may be sum- 


marized as follows: High aptitude 


students in a Southern school are far 
less likely to graduate than are students 
of similar aptitude in other parts of 
the country. “If the drop out rate in 
the South per cent) 


could be brought down to the level of 


(about fourteen 


the Midwest (about six per cent) the 
overall loss of potential high level tal- 
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1 


ent would be cut from 50.000 to about 


30,000 a year 


Other results show that the overall 


attrition rate for students enrolled 


11 
college 


pre paratory 


under ten per cent, 


eral”, “‘vocational’, and 


ricula, it is on the order 


cent; in the high aptitude group 


Tour 
per cent of the boys and two per cent 
illege 


of the girls drop oui ot the « 0 
preparatory curriculum sut 


fourteen per cent of boys and girls of 
high aptitude in a “general” curriculum 


did not finish; and fifteen to twenty per 


cent of those registered in “vocational”’ 


or “other” courses did not finish 


The concluded that if high 
aptitude attrition is to be 
further, it 


study 
cut much 
seems clear that ways must 
be found to identify and motivate such 
enrichment 


students, perhaps through 


programs and more adequate early 


vuidance 


Change Chicago 
Certificate Requirements 


The number of education courses re 
quired for Chicago publi 


ias_ been cut by 


teaching in 
l 


| ] 
SCNOOIS 


elementary 
° 1 
he 
certifies ( 


ruled that the 


one-third Board of Examiners, 


which hicago teachers, has 


requirement in profes 


sional training 1s now twenty semester 


hours rather than thirty. 


This reduction will allow future 


teachers more time to take advanced 


i 
courses in the subjects they will actu 


ally teach he change is in fine witl 


views expressed by many critics who 


hold that teachers have more need for 


instruction in basic subjects than for 


repetitious method courses 


\lthough the total education require 


ments are lower, five hours of practice 


teaching rather than three are now 


compulsory. 
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official 


explaining the change. 


lowing is the 


Statement 


venty ") emester hours of profes 


educatior a yW 


he ly 
and Kindergarten-Primary 
Min 


various areas 


required ior 
termediate and Upper 


teacher examinations 
n within the 


Minimum 
semester 


Hours 
child 


psychology, human growth and 


development 


rERMEDIATE AND UPppeEt 
GRADES 3-8 


a. Educational psychology, 


leaching methods courses in 


Arithmetic 
Language Arts 
science 


Social Studies 


Philosophy of Education 
Public 


Student teaching 


elementary level 


American Education 


it the 


PRIMARY GRADES 


through Grade 3) 


INDERGARTE® 


a. Human 1 and develop 


ment, child 


growt 


' hol 
psychology 


Teaching beginning reading 


Me thods 


KeP 


rit ‘ 
Philosophy ot I 


Alucation 


American Public Education 


Student teaching at the 
KeP level > 
' 

ssful teaching in an 

school may be sub- 
aching 
under 
given full 


1 
qual fied pre- 
\ 


ill be 


the coming year 


Compiete Plans for 
Airborne TV Network 


| ighteen 


Midwest 
each with a major college or 


areas in SIX 
states, 
university as its hub, have been desig- 
nated as a communications network for 
the new’ Midwest Program on Airborne 


Television Instruction. 


MPATI plans to beam instructional 
telecasts from an aircraft to schools in 
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the six 
1961 


is supported by 


states, starting in February, 
The seven million dollar project 
the Ford Founda 
tion and contributions from private 


industry 


Sixteen teachers for the television 
courses were selected from a group of 
300 by a screening panel headed by 
Judith Waller, former public affairs 
director for the Na 


tional Broadcasting Company in Chi- 


and educational 


Thirteen of the sixteen are from 


the Middle West. 


this 


cago 


Included in select group are 
three from the Chicago area. They are 
Dr. Jerome Sachs, Chicago Teachers 
College professor of mathematics ; Mrs. 
Loretta R. Doyle, supervisor of social 
studies, Evanston elementary schools ; 
and Rita Northwestern Uni- 
versity speech instructor and supervisor 
of drama for Evanston schools. Miss 
Criste will teach language arts, grades 
five and six; Mrs. Doyle will tape a 


social 


Criste, 


course on 
three 


teach 


studies for grades 
and Dr. Sachs will 
arithmetic for gifted children 


and four; 


In the final plans contained in a 
recently-released brochure, MPATI in 
dicates that it will administer the pro 
gram through eighteen area committees 
blanketing the multi-state telecast re 
W orking the 


ordinators, these committees will consist 


gion with area co 
of school and university administrators 
educational TV and 


lay leaders to provide haison between 


representatives, 


MPATI and surrounding schools and 


colleges interested in participating in 
the airborne program 


The eighteen colleges and universi 


ties which will “resource 
Northern 
Northwestern Uni- 


versity, and the University of Illinois; 


serve as 
institutions’ are: (Illinois) 


Illinois University, 


(Indiana) Ball State Teachers College, 
Butler University, Indiana State Teach 
ers College, Notre Dame University, 
and Purdue University; (Kentucky) 
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University of Kentucky and the Uni- 
versity of Louisville; ( Michigan ) 
State University, Wayne 
State University, and Western Michi- 
gan University ; (Ohio) Bowling Green 
State University, Miami 
and Ohio State University; 
consin) University of 
Milwaukee 

Che 


schedule of 


Michigan 


University, 
( Wis- 


Wisconsin at 


brochure also lists a 


tentative 
courses to be beamed to 
within the 150- to 200-mile 
the airborne transmitters 
Ranging from elementary level through 


college, they include such topics as for- 


schox ls 


radius of 


eign languages, science, arithmetic, mu- 
sic, social studies, art, the humanities, 
and international relations. 

The courses were prepared at Pur- 
due University during the past summer 
through workshops for selected T\ 
teachers and related specialists 
are being 


They 


recorded on video tape 


at designated educational television 


stations beginning September 9 


November 6-12 To Be 
American Education Week 


The national observance of American 
Education Week, 1960 held 
from November 6-12. The theme se- 
lected for this year is “Strengthen 
Schools for the Sixties.” Implementing 


will be 


this theme will be the following series 
for each day: 


November 6 
Pt } ools 


Sunday, Serious Students, 


strongct 
Monday, 
stronger 


November 7, Interested Parents, 


Schools 
Able 


Schools 


Tuesday, November 8, 
bers, 


Board Mem 

stronger 

Wednesday, November 9, Quality 
Stronger Schools 


Teachers, 


Thursday, 
stronger 


November 10, 


Schools 


Ample Funds, 


Friday, November 11, Challenging Cur 


riculums, Stronger Schools 


Saturday, November 12, Lifelong Learners, 
Stronger Schools 
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As in the past, promotional material 
and further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to American Educa- 
tion Week, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Saving City Schools 
From Deterioration 


Robert J. Havighurst, University of 
Chicago education professor, has called 
for a four-point program of “drastic 
changes” to save public schools in the 
nation’s great cities from further severe 
deterioration. The program involves: 

1. A set of academic high schools, 
each serving a large district. These 
schools would be open to all who can 
qualify as capable of and interested in 
high school graduation. 


2. A group of vocational-type high 


schools admitting boys and girls who 
have average or better-than-average 
and interested in 
vocational training. 

3. Work-study programs for boys 
and girls commencing at the seventh 
and eighth grades. These programs 
would be designed for “non-learners 


school records are 


and slow learners” and would “open a 
pathway to adulthood parallel to the 
high school.” 


+. A special program in the kinder- 
garten and primary grade for children 
from “culturally families. 
The program would be aimed at reduc 


deprived” 


ing the number of slow learners and 
non-learners in the years to come. 
Havighurst presented the plan in an 
address 
School meeting 
by some 600 organizational 


Citizens 
attended 


before a Chicago 
Committee 
delegates 
in early May. He said, “Democracy in 
the schools of the great city of today 
does not lie in putting all kinds of 
boys and girls, bright and dull, cultur- 
ally privileged and culturally deprived, 
Negro and white, in the same class- 
room or in the same school building. 
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This would be impossible even if it 
were desirable. Democracy lies in pro- 
viding opportunity for growing up 
successfully and happily, opportunity 
that is geared in the child's ability, his 
performance in school, and his cultural 
personal needs.” 


Fourteen Cities Study 
Underprivileged Pupils 


Fourteen major American cities plan 
to pool their efforts to improve school- 
ing for underprivileged children whose 
cultural background is meager. 

Chicago Schools Superintendent 
Jenjamin C. Willis and Samuel M. 
Brownell, school chief in Detroit, an- 
nounced the cooperative attack on this 
growing problem of cities. Each city 
will concentrate on some phase of 
the problem, Willis said. Results of 
experiments and research will be 
shared. 

In addition to Chicago’s major co- 
operative effort, a study of the high 
school dropout problem, there will be 
other studies too, Willis indicated. He 
suggested the possibility of educational 
programs between 4 and 10 p. m. added 
to the recreational activities known as 
the “lighted program. 
And Saturday ought to mean more 
than playing baseball, he hinted. 


schoolhouse” 


Brownell reported that Detroit's em- 
phasis will be on training middle-class 
teachers to work more effectively with 
children from lower-class backgrounds. 
Teachers who have not grown up in 
the same environment as their pupils 
need help in understanding them and 
their behavior and problems, he said. 
He added that Detroit and other cities 
would probably experiment with the 
longer school day and school year as 
one way to make up for the cultural lag. 

The fourteen cities have a total pub- 
enrollment of 3,200,000. 


About one child of every three has a 


lic school 
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limited background. These 
backgrounds are so meager or so differ- 
ent from those of other children that 
they are handicapped in learning in the 
average classroom. In the past, persons 
who had a poor background and who 
lacked a good education could find un- 


skilled jobs, but 


are disappearing. 


severely 


these opportunities 
Brownell said, “We 
must have a program that will make 
these persons self-supporting or the 
problems of the will 


cities increase 


enormously.” 

The participating cities are 
taltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Washington, D. C 


other 


T 
I 
? 
, 


NEA Survey of 
Crowded Classrooms 


Nearly one-third of a million pupils 
in public elementary schools were on 
half-day sessions during the 1959-60 
school year, according to a _ recent 
National Education Association Report. 

More than two million others were 
victims of overcrowding in classrooms 
of more than thirty-five pupils each. 
There were 290 classrooms with fifty- 
six or more pupils each. 

In a survey of urban schools districts 
with a population of 2,500 or more, 
the NEA found that the average class- 
room size was 29.5 pupils. The larger 
the school district, the more apt there 
is to be overcrowding and half-day 
sessions. Among the most populous 
school districts, those in the Midwest 
had the greatest crowding. In IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 
ninety-five per cent of the big city 
classes exceeded twenty-five pupils, and 
seventy-nine per cent exceeded thirty 
pupils. 

Educators have long urged a maxi- 
mum of twenty-five pupils per class- 
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room in the elementary grades to 
provide the children with more indi- 
vidual attention. However, this is an 
ideal figure not often reached in city 
schools, and a more practical goal is 


thirty pupils to a class. 


The NEA survey showed more than 
thirteen million children in urban ele- 
mentary schools. Of these almost eleven 
million more than 
twenty-five, about six-and-one-half mil- 
lion in classes of more than thirty, 
more than two million in classes of 
more than thirty-five, about 380,000 in 
classes of more than forty, and more 
than 71,000 in classes of 
forty five. 


are in classes of 


more than 

The report added that many elemen- 
tary school children are being denied 
fair educational opportunity because of 
excessive overcrowded classrooms and 
that many competent teachers are being 
denied the opportunity of giving effec- 
tive service to small children by the 
administrative necessity of assigning 
too many pupils to a class 


State Universities Raise 
Admission Requirements 


held belief that 
havens for 


The widely 
unliversities 


state 
inferior 
students not acceptable at independent 
colleges was dissipated recently through 
new policies promulgated by Indiana 
university, the University of Michigan, 
and the University of Illinois. 

The universities 
plans to adopt 
which 


are 


three announced 
standards 
favorably with those 
of most “highly reputed” independent 


institutions of higher education. 


The Indiana university plan will 
become effective in 1964. At that time, 
Indiana must 

the upper-half of their high- 
graduating rank at or 
above the median established on a na 


admission 
compare 


applicants residing in 
rank in 
school class, 


tionally standardized test, complete a 
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college preparatory course in an ac- 
credited high and obtain a 


satisfactory grade on a written test. 


school, 


from outside Indiana 
must rank in the upper quarter of their 
high-school class in addition to ful 
filling the requirements for 
residents. 


Applicants 


Indiana 


The high-school preparatory course, 
as recommended by the university, 
should include four units of English, 


a minimum of nine units involving 


foreign mathematics, sci 


ence, and social science, and “‘as many 


languages, 


as possible of academic rather than 
vocational nature in the other units 
necessary for high-school graduation.” 

Beginning in June, 1961, prospective 
freshmen applying for admission to the 
University cf Michigan’s College of 
Literature, Science, and Arts will be 
required to take the College Entrance 
Examination Board’s scholastic apti 
tude test, an English composition and 
English writing sample test, and an 
achievement 
the student. 


test in a field chosen by 


The University of Illinois will begin 
admitting students on a priority basis 
next 


year. Only applicants in the top 


twenty-five per cent of their high 
school classes will be accepted prior 


to April 1, 1961. 


freshmen 


Remaining places in 
will be reserved fot 
upper half of their 
classes through April. After April 30 
all high 


classes 


students in the 


school graduates will have 


a chance to compete for whatever 


vacancies are left 


To obtain priority, out of-state stu 


dents must be in the highest twenty 
hfth per cent of their graduating class, 


and first priority will be given to those 


in the top fifteen per cent. A similar 
priority system has been established 
for transfer students. If the current 
aptitude and achievement trends going 
among applicants for the University 
continue, there will be few vacancies 
left for students without a priority. 


C. W. Sanford, the university's dean 
of admission and records, said recently 
that 85.11 cent of the freshmen 
entering in the fall of 1960 were in the 
top half of 


per 


their high-schoo} senior 
classes. Only .17 per cent were in the 
lowest quarter, and 53.93 per cent were 
in the highest 
the lowest 


The .17 per cent from 
quarter is in contrast to 
eight per cent in 1953 and five per cent 
in 1959, 

The belief that an inferior student 
can always go to his state’s university 
is based on the fact that many state 
universities are required by law to ad- 
mit any graduate of 


any accredited 


high school in the state. But compara- 
incompetent 
applicants resort to these laws. Accord- 
ing to Virgil M. Hancher, president of 
the State university of lowa, “Talk on 
this point seems to assume that the 
state institutions flooded 
from stu- 
dents in the bottom ten per cent of 


tively few  scholastically 


have been 


with application demands 


their high-school classes. This assumes 
that high students are 


more stupid and more ambitious than 
+) 


poor school 


ey really are. Nothing could be far 


ther from the fact. A very high per- 


high-school students who 
graduate with poor grades are smart 


centage of 


enough to know whether they can do 


satisfactory college work. In this re- 


spect they are often wiser than their 


parents.’ 
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Current 


Periodicals 


“How to Teach Foreign Languages to 
Every Grade School Student,” School 
Management, July, 1960. 


Parkside elementary school in Roselle, 
Illinois, has embarked on a plan to 
graduate bilingual pupils. The adoption 
of a full-time foreign language program 
in 1959 followed two years of experi- 
mentation in Spanish and French. 
Parents indicated their preference for 
German, French, and Spanish. Every 
one of 556 pupils in grades one through 
eight enrolled in one of the three for- 
eign languages, each given one period 
a day. In addition, forty-six pupils in 
grades one to six were permitted to 
study a second language, Russian, on 
Saturdays. 

The total annual per capita cost was 
under ten dollars. The relatively mod- 
erate cost was attributed to the use of 
only one language instructor who 
taught all three languages in the pro 
gram. The introduction of closed-cir- 
the near future is 
expected to permit further expansion 
of the foreign language program and to 
utilize the talented 
tensively 


cuit television in 


teacher more ex- 


“Where Are They Now? — A Study of 
Teacher Supply in Mathematics and 
Science.” By Kenneth E. White. Journal 
of Educational Research, May, 1960. 
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eet a aan ee eka dal 


@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


A follow-up study was conducted of 
Central Michigan College graduates 
from 1947 through 1956 to obtain in 
formation concerning their present 
status in respect to teaching in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and physics. Desired 
data were acquired from 230 majors 
and minors who were qualified to teach 
in the secondary schools of Michigan 


sarring unusual economic conditions, 
it was evident from the follow-up study 
that the prospects are slim for an im- 
mediate solution of the teacher-supply 
problem in science and mathematics 
Fewer than fifty per cent of the re 
spondents were in teaching 
few mentioned 
working 


Only a 
dissatisfaction 
conditions as the 
reason for leaving teaching 
financial 


with 

primary 
Improved 
found to be the 
only inducement that would have sub- 
stantially curbed the loss of teachers in 
the selected subject fields 


status was 


“Social Skills and their Relationship to 
Scholastic Achievement.” By William E. 
Hall and Willard Gaeddert. The Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, June, 1960. 

The reported findings indicate that 
success in college is based not only on 
certain abstract skills, but on skills and 
attitudes that not tested by the 
traditional instruments. Ratings on the 
Friendship Scale, an instrument devel- 


are 


4) 





oped at the University of Nebraska, 
proved to be the 


counseling and teaching relationships 


best predictors ol 
The study revealed that the correlation 
was higher between the rating scale 
and interview scores than the “L” and 
hae scores of A.C.E. 
tude tests 


scholastic apti- 
Even more important, a¢ 
cording to the authors, was the fact 
that neither the rating scale or inter 
the 


view correlated significantly with 


“L” or “O” score. 


shown that 
students who ranked high on the rating 


Extensive studies have 


scale had considerable facility in deal 
did not 
have necessarily a high IQ rating by 
tests. According to the authors, their 
Nebraska research produced justifica 


ing with human beings, but 


tion for Thorndike's concept of a social 
the facility in 
dealing with people and justification for 
further study of this 


intelligence involving 


component ol 
intelligence. 


“The Teacher As An Active Political 
Campaigner.” By John J. Santosuosso 
and Mary St. John McNally. The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, March, 1960. 

An inquiry in 1955 revealed that 
Massachusetts legislators were favor 
ably disposed toward teacher political 
activity. The legislators were over- 
whelmingly in favor of teachers be- 
longing to political clubs 


were encouraged to mix 


Teachers 
with other 
members of the community and to 
work with them on projects of mutual 
interest. Sanction was given to teacher 
campaigns for candidates 

The traditional reluctance of teachers 
to exercise this prerogative of citizen- 
ship, according to the legislators, is 
based on the fear of retribution. In this 
have little to 
fear since they are protected by tenure 
laws. 


regard, teachers tX dav 


Teachers are cautioned, never- 


theless, not to undertake any political 
activity 


because of their profession 
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Legislators are said to welcome 
teachers in writing and aiding in the 
planning of political speeches, organ- 
izing rallies, planning house parties, 
aiding in arrangements for radio and 
[VY programs, serving as chairmen of 
political meetings, and assisting com- 
mittees on matters of research. 


activities, it 


These 
is maintained, would re- 
that 
terested only in their own problems. 


fute statements teachers are in- 

Chere is no doubt among the Mas- 
sachusetts legislators that the active 
participation by teachers in_ political 
affairs would have a salutary influence 
on their community. Teachers as a 
group cannot risk the title of “‘second- 
class” citizens. As an educated group, 
teachers must be sensitive to all polit 
ical problems and take an increasingly 
active part in the affairs of the com- 
munity and the State. 


“How to Teach 36 Hours a Day.” By 
Richard F. Blake. The Science Teacher, 
May, 1960. 


\n experimental use of the tape 
recorder as a teaching aid proved so 
that it per- 
manent part of a high school science 
Stratford, 
half-hour 


successful has become a 
program in 


Initially, 


Connecticut. 
tape 
were prepared on specific topics in 
chemistry to who had 
been absent or needed additional help 
on particular units of work. The pro- 
gram was expanded later to include 
more advanced work for the more able 
students. 


recordings 


aid students 


These tapes were 


students 


used by 
and by small 
groups of students after school. The 
use of earphones increased the flexi- 
bility of the tape recorder in the class- 
room and the library. 
pared 


individual 


Carefully pre- 
procedures and directions on 
tape provided self-contained 
for the listening student. 


lessons 


rhe first tapes have now been used 


for three years. About two hours were 
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required to prepare a half-hour tape. 
The library of tape recordings has 
added the 1958 and 1959 Continental 
Classroom series in physics and chem- 
istry. Teachers in science as well as 
in other fields will find valuable sug- 
gestions in this article on the use of 
the 


teaching device 


tape recorder as an out-of-class 


“Patterns in Children’s Reading of 
Newspapers.” By Wilbur Schramm, Jack 
Lyle and Edwin B. Parker. Journalism 
Quarterly, Winter, 1960. 


This two-year study in eight cities 
of the United States and Canada has 
produced a amount of 


information on the developing patterns 


cr ynsiderable 


of children's newspaper reading. San 
Franciseg data are presented in this 
produced the 
sample and had the 
The San Francisco 
study covered the first six grades and 
the eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades. 
In each grade between 200 and 400 
pupils were studied, representing di- 
verse 


article since this city 
largest widest 


spread of ages 


socio-economic and racial com- 


ponents. 

The study produced several interest- 
ing patterns in childrens reading of 
newspapers. It found that the 
newpaper is the last major medium to 
which pupils are exposed. 


was 


Newspaper 
reading habits expand until by the end 
of high school most children are read- 
ing regularly at 
the 


least some part of 
two-thirds of them 
nearly every day, and ninety per cent 


of them at least several days a week. 


new spaper, 


\ change was also found in the kind 
of reading. Reading patterns varied 
with the age of the pupil. In the early 
years the first attention was given to 
comics. Gradually children developed 
an interest in the serious parts of the 
paper. Perhaps the most interesting 


correlate of newspaper reading brought 
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out in this study was _ intellectual 
ability. Brighter pupils much 
more likely to read the newspaper 
than were the slow or dull pupils. 
However, the reverse was true, to a 


were 


greater degree, when the same groups 
were compared with respect to TV 
viewing. 


“Family Socioeconomic Status and 
Adolescent Attitudes To Authority.” By 
Elias Tuma and Norman Levson. Child 
Development, June, 1960. 


The exploratory analysis of adoles- 
cent attitudes to authority, ranging 
from conformity to rebelliousness, 
should be especially useful to high 
school teachers. Attitudes were evalu- 
ated in three interpersonal situations 
in the home, in school, and with peers 
The subsample of the Guidance Study 
group at the Institute of Human De- 
velopment at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley consisted of boys 
and girls at ages fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen years. Evaluations were based 
on measures of conformity and meas- 
ures of socioeconomic status. As might 
be expected, the given correlations 
varied in statistical significance. 


In general, girls showed a slight 
tendency toward greater acceptance of 
authority. Most striking was the con- 
sistently negative relationship between 
degree of conformity of boys and the 
socioecononiic status of his family in 
all situations and all ages 


There was 
both sexes, of 
variation in degree of conformity re- 


lated to an interaction between socio- 


some indication, for 


economic factors and the physical ma- 
turity level of the adolescent. Com- 
posite socioeconomic status was a good 
predictor of boys’ attitudes to authority, 
but better indicators were the educa- 
tional levels of the parents, particularly 
mothers’ education. Some of the low 


relationships in this complex study 
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were interpreted to be the result of 


certain limitations in sampling 


“Television for Deaf Children.” By Roy 
Cole. The Volta Review, June, 1960. 


England has a regular monthly tele 
vision prograni for deaf children. The 
National 
now 
years old and is telecast by the BBC 
rather 


program, sponsored by the 


Institute for the Deaf, is seven 


as entertainment instruc 


tion. The first programs were unsuc- 


than 


cessful largely because of the use of 
foot of the 
a foreign-language film 
had 


child 


running captions at the 
picture, as in 
with subtitles. It 
that if a could read, he 
could watch the picture and study the 
words at 


been assumed 


deaf 


the same time 
The current 
cludes the 


half-hour program in 
the film and 
entertainers, very often involving the 


use of live 
children in a 
quiz or game. What has made the tele 
vision 


participation of deaf 


is the 
in production techniques. 


program successful sim 
The 


presentation is entirely visual, with a 


plicity 


minimum of and 


Che 


clear speaking in large close-up and 


captions announce 


ments technique also stresses 


exact repetition of spoken and writtet 


word, spoken hose who work 
with the 
that the 


the best 


rst 


deaf children are convinced 


television program is 


one of 
that l 


things ever 


for the deaf 


hapy ene’ 


“Children are as Honest as Ever, No 
Thanks to Parents and Society.” Nation’s 
Schools, July, 1960. 


Most of the administrators who par 
ticipated in the Nations Schools re- 
cent opinion poll stated that cheating 
and other forms of dishonesty on the 
part of children were, of course, pre 
sent but not increasing in incidence 
The findings were based on a propor 
tional sampling of 16,000 
ministrators. Only 30 


sche | ad- 


per cent in 
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dicated an increase in forms of class- 
room while 41 per 
dishonesty among chil- 
increased outside of 


dishonesty 


that 


cent 
claimed 


had 


Various reasons were given for the 


dren school. 


lack of honesty. Parents, in particular, 
were blamed for failure to teach moral 
and spiritual values and for pressuring 
students to get good grades. Many 
contended that there has been a gen- 
eral the nations moral 
standards, producing, as a result, the 
feelings that “anything is all right if 
get caught’. Some were of 
the opinion that cheating was prevalent 
fact« ry-type 


decline in 


you don’t 


where 
there was little personal relationship 
between pupil and teacher. 


in large chools 
The most 
common forms of dishonesty listed in 
the polls included petty thievery, copy- 
ing daily and 


assignments, copying 


answers during examinations. 


“Integrating Blind Children into Com- 
munity Recreation.” By Eileen Scott, The 
New Outlook for the Blind, June, 1960. 


\ workable plan has been in effect 
in Canada to promote play activity of 
blind children with sighted neighbor 
hood children. One part of this plan, 


roviding a counseling service to the 


7 
I 
parents of preschool blind children, has 
} 


een carried out successfully by the 
Canadian National the 
Blind for some twelve years. However, 


Institute for 


the initial plan had no provision for 
blind For this 
group it was necessary to enlist the aid 


school-age children. 
of various community groups. A plan- 
ning committee was made up of parents 
and recreational agencies to establish a 
sound background knowledge of chil- 
dren, family life, and the resources of 
the community. Programs were organ 
ized for the joint participation of blind 
and sighted groups. In this way many 
new doors were opened to h salthy and 
happy leisure-time activity for the blind 
children in the community. 
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“Social-Cultural Influences and Read- 
ing.” By Albert J. Mazurkiewicz. Journal 
of Developmental Reading. Summer, 1960. 

The basis for this study is related 
to the well-known fact that boys out 
number girls by a four-to-one ratio in 
the retarded reading population. In 
directing his study to this problem, the 
author used an attitude inventory to 
test the hypothesis that men generally 
view reading as a feminine activity, 
suggesting the reason that boys don’t 
read as well as girls is because read 
ing is for girls. An attitude activity 
to determine the 
relationship of each boys attitude to- 


inventory was used 
ward reading and his reading ability 
as measured by a standard test. 


Che 


volved the relationship between a sons 


heart of the investigation in- 
attitude toward reading in terms of its 
being primarily a masculine or feminine 
activity. In this instance it was found 
that the boys attitude was related to 
the 
greatest relationship when the boy was 


his fathers attitude and showed 
vocational curriculum 

that 
subject to 


the 


in a 
it 1s 


Although 
said to be evident achieve 


ment in reading is some 


social-cultural influences, exact 
nature of these influences is yet to be 
determined, for example, how much 
a mothers attitude has 


sons attitude, 


of an influence 


on the and how much 
the combined influences of parents at 
titudes are related to the boy’s attitude 
toward reading 

“The Effect of Religious Membership on 
Religious Prejudice.” By Barbara Sandra 
Blum and John H. Mann. The Journal of 


Social Psychology. August, 1960. 


In this study, a questionnaire de- 
signed to measure prejudice toward 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews was 
administered to 125 undergraduates 
selected from New York University. 
Sixty-two subjects in this experiment 
belonged to religious clubs. The .05 
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level of significance was used in testing 
the adopted experimental hypothesis 
In general the analysis of data con 
firmed findings on religious prejudice 
One of the discouraging findings was 
the apparent lack of religious tolerance 
among students belonging to religious 


clubs the 


Some of other 


findings 
were : 

1. All religious groups were con- 
sistent in the amount of prejudice di- 
rected against other religious groups. 


2. Students of each religious group 


displayed less prejudice against their 
own religious group than was directed 
against them by members of other 


religious groups 


3. Catholics and Jews were less pre- 
judiced against their own group than 
against other groups, whereas Protes- 
tants were not less prejudiced against 
their own group than against other 
religious groups. 
to the 


The finding relating 
Protestants, however, was re- 
ported to be unexpected and further 


study was recommended. 


“Projective Methods Recommended for 
Use With the Blind.” By Dell Lebo and 
Roselyn Sherman Bruce. The Journal of 
Psychology. July, 1960. 


This article provides valuable infor 
mation on some twenty projective tests 
with 
stated that this is the most comprehen 


for use blind individuals. It ts 


sive analysis of projective methods 


suitable for the psychological examina- 
tion of the blind or partially sighted. 


Each test is described and evaluated by 


the authors. The assembled tests fall 


into two general categories: auditory 
projective tests and tactile projective 
tests. In a general observation on the 
development of tests in this 


special field, the authors express con- 


recent 
cern over the tendency to develop new 
tests intead of investigating and im- 


proving the older tests 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Tommy Gets the 
sound. 15 


Keys. 1 reel. 16 

Black and white, price 
Educational Colllab 
Atlas Film Available 
from Sterling Movies Incorporated, Central 
Booking Exchange, 100 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill 


mm 
minutes 
cost ot return postage 


orator Corportion 


Tommy, a teen-ager, admires a sports car 


racing champion who is also an 


instructor 
in driver education 
about the driver 
accidents and are not too anxious to have 
him drive. The s found 
idol racing driver meet and 
instructions are given to Tom 


shown and dia- 


Tommy's parents are 


number of teen age 


worried 


lution is when 


Tommy and his 
safe driving 
Some 


rules of the road are 


grammed. This film is somewhat slow moving 
and more action could 


dey ict right and 


tor a teenage audience 


used to 


have been wrong 


driving procedures. The film is a screen ver 
sion oft a cartoon book 


from B. F 


available free 
and Company 


stor y 


Goodrich 


I orothy Kozeluh 


Spanish Colonial | 
sound 13 


16 mm 
$75.00 ; 


muily. 1 4 reels 
minutes. Black and white, 
color, $137.50. Educational 
Walter Prescott Webb 


Films, 65 E. South 


Collarborator 
Coronet Instructional 
Walter St., Chicago 1, Ill 


This very pleasant film tells the story of 


a family’s life in an hacienda of the 
] 


j 
( olonial 


opanisn 


Southwest. The plot, which holds 


the film’s narrative together, is the arrival 


of a Spanish gentleman who is about to 
establish himself as a 
The father 


the sor 


rancher 


Antonio 


farmer and 
family, Don 


witl a 


settle 
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This effort is the means by which the 
various facets of Spanish Colonial life are 
shown. The Casa of Don Antonio, the ranch 
and the farm, and a visit to a mission are 
included. In the process of their travel 
through the countryside, Don Antonio and 
his visitor see the natives of the area at 
their various occupations necessary to keep 
life in a self-sufficing basis going. 

The photography is 
convincing. The 


good and the acting 
film is correctly suggested 
in grades 3 to 9. 

Joseph Chada 


tor viewing 


Where 


minutes 


Were You? 16 mm sound. 28 
Black and white, free on loan basis 
from the Film Library, Ford 
Motor Dearborn, Mich. 


This film stresses the importance of polit 
party of the individual 
message is directed to- 
ward the indifferent and politically ignorant 
citizen whose apathy is 
minority rule. The story 
election of Mr. Doakes, 
by many people. The 
neetings, and party 


producer. 
( ompany, 


ical activity in the 
voter’s choice. The 


responsible for 
centers around the 
who was opposed 
party caucus, party 
activities form a con- 
trast to the lack of activity of many potential 
voters. Here the political ignorance of the 
voters made possible Doakes’ nomination and 
election. Suitable for use 
classes and in 


high school and 
other adult 
future voters. 


Henrietta H 


college 
Recommended for all 


groups 
Fernitz 


ce: The and the People. 1 reel 
Black and white, 
Educational Collaborator 
Available 
Instructional Films, 65 E 


Water St., Chicago 1, Ill 


Land 
16 mm sound. 11 
$110 
Norman J. G 
Coronet 


minutes 
$60: color, 
Pounds through 


South 
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The Acropolis is beautiful so are the 
mountains of Greece and the incredibly blue 
waters surrounding this land of many pen- 
insulas. This film shows it in all its glory 
At the same time it does not neglect to point 
out the poverty of the people, the thinness of 
the soils 


culture 


and the backwardness of its agri- 
The film ends on an optimistic note 
by pointing out new trends in agriculture, the 
Greek merchant 
and the many new small industries 
to flourish. Recommended for 
through nine Cc. W 


expansion of the marine, 
starting 
grades six 


Dierickx 


Partnerships Among Plants and Animals 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Educational Collab- 
orator Blough. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill 


This film, recommended for grades four 
through nine, has as its aim the presentation 
of a 
living 


Glenn O 


corn ept ot 


interdependence between 


things. The partnerships are shown in 
plants, between 


and between plants and animals 


three categories: between 


animals 


After a brief account of the dependence of 
animals on plants for their several 
examples of animal partnerships are shown 
Ants and aphids, termites and 
water buffalo and tick birds, 
crabs and Bryozoa are depicted 


food, 


protozoa, 
and hermit 


In the second sequence the fungi and algae 
growing together within Lichens, and clover 
and nitrogen 
illustrations of 
plants 


shown as 
between 


bacteria are 
interdependence 


nxing 


In the third sequence, examples of plant 
and animal interdependence ; clover and bum- 
ble bees, and other and honeybees 


a summary of the total examples 


flowers 
are shown 
follows : 
There are few major errors in the film 
Presumably the superficial and somewhat un- 
convincing nature of some of the examples 
may be justified on the basis of the effort to 
maintain the lower grade level of approach 
and comprehension. The statement that the 
function of Fungi in Lichens is anchor- 
age is certainly an over-simplification. A con- 
siderable amount of impact of the film is lost 
in the black and white 
sent for review 
only 


only 


version which was 

Mildly recommended but 
for grade levels suggested. 
Paul W. Titman 

Geography of South America: Five North 

ern Countries 1 reel. 16 

Black 


Educational Collaborator 


mm sound. 11 
white, $60: color, $110 
Donald D 


minutes and 


Brand 
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Available through Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill 

The purpose of 
presenting an overview of the principal geo 
graphic 


film adheres well to its 
features and resources of the north 
ern political units of South America in rela 
tion to their inhabitants 
featured 
products of each are shown 


[Three major climatic 


divisions are and the outstanding 
In the footage 
on tropical lowlands, scenes of bananas, cacao, 
rubber, 


emphasized 


rice, and sugar cane harvests are 
The production and transporta 
tion of coffee highlights the section on high 
land Cattle 


the major activity 


featured as 
in the tropical 


climates grazing 1s 
wet-dry 
areas of the Llanas of Venezuela and Colom- 
bia. Mention is made of the major 
resources, namely, petroleum, iron ore, and 


bauxite 


mineral 


\s a whole, the film is an excellent addi 
tion to the current series on Latin 
The major fault lies in its brevity 
Much more tootage could have been devoted 
to the industrialization of Venezuela and 
Colombia and to the efforts being made for 
agricultural improvements 


terminology are evident 


America 
only 


[wo faults in 
(1) the initial refer 
ence to the Guianas as countries, and (2) the 
use of Torrid Zone iristead of Tropical Zone 


or T ropics. 


Recommended for geography classes in the 


middle grades Vv. W 


Brockmann 


Red Wagon. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 27 
minutes. Color with narration and music, plus 
script. Price: cost of return postage. Avail 
able through Sterling Movies Inc., U.S.A 
Central Booking Exchange, 100 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


This film presents the true life story of 
Gustavus Franklin Swift and the 
the meat packing industry 
an authentic picture of American life during 
the era of great expansion 


growth of 
The viewer gets 


This color movie presents a poignant suc- 
cess story. At 16, Stave Swift bought a 
heifer with borrowed money. He dressed the 
animal and sold the meat to neighbors 
Driven by a desire to supply the fresh meat 
demanded by the people, Swift became the 
first to carry fresh meat across country. This 
he did in a red covered wagon. The red 
wagon became a significant symbol in the 
Today, a modern meat busi 
ness sends out red trucks, bearing the name 
of Swift. 


meat industry 


Modern photography and good script lend 
an interesting note to thi 
sketch. The historical 
curate. This 


biographical 
settings appear ac- 


story is ripe for children in 
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the upper elementary and junior high school 


grades, with particular appeal for early 


adolescents Sylvia Brandon 
Design for Life. 1 
minutes. Color 


16 mm sound. 20 
Cost of return postage 
Available through Sterling Movies, Inc., 
U.S.A. Central Booking Exchange, 100 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, II 


reel. 
Price 


By virtue of its title and two short 
film which illustrate 
sound principles for career selection, this film 
purports to be a guidance vehicle. More 
properly, however, it should be considered a 
glamourization and recruiting film for the 
pharmacy profession and the drug industry 


sequences early in the 


Dale, a senior 
interest in be 
coming a pharmacist through the influence 
of his chemistry teacher and a part-time job 
in the local drug store. His father, of course, 
is opposed because he hopes his son will join 
him in his construction business. The middle 
one-third of the film is devoted to showing 
that the drug business is noble, interesting, 
reputable and pays very well. The climax 
arrives with a train wreck, for in this emer 
gency Dale is called upon to assist with pre 
paring drugs and dressings for the injured 


The plot is a familiar one 
n high school, develops an 


His dad then sees the importance of phar 
macy and is reconciled to his 
plans 


son’s career 
For the upper high school or junior 
] Robert M 


college level. Runde 


o Clock 
16 mm 
$60 : 


The Cuck 


That Wouldn't Cuck: 
minutes. Black and 
Available 
Films, 65 E 
Chicago 1, Ill 


1 reel sound. 11 
$110 
Coronet Instructional 


Water St., 


white, ‘ olor, through 


South 


This film presents a delightful story of a 
little cuckoo bird who lived in the 
cuckoo clock and wouldn't cuckoo 
course, made the little prince 
so he sent 


royal 
This, of 
very sad, and 
a messenger in a red cloak to the 
have the clock repaired. Hans 
Ticktocker, the clockmaker, worked on the 
clock, but each day when the messenger re 
turned, all the cuckoo 
cuckooed the hour 
longed to the prince 


village t 


clocks in the 
except the one 


shop 
that be 
The problem was solved 
when Hans discovered that the little cuckoo 
had been lonely 
many 


And that is why, even today, 
cuckoo clocks have two birds 
that sing together 


two 


The plot is developed with desirable repe 
tition that will aid young children in retell 


ing or dramatizing the The 
one may achieve by persevering and the en- 
joyment may find by making others 
happy are morals that may be drawn from 


story success 


one 
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this story. Young viewers will enjoy the 
animated, cartoon-like presentation of the 
tale. Recommended for use in the kinder- 
garten-primary language arts program 


Margrethe G. Isaac 


Elimination. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 13 
Black and white, $70.00. Available 
from International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Il 


When a physiologist refers to elimination, 
he usually means undigested wastes from the 
intestinal tract. This film not inaptly refers 
to processes occurring from the skin, kidney, 
lungs, and colon. The very 
References to hormone controls, re- 
flex centers, 


minutes 


accounts are 
general 
ierve supply, psychological fac- 
tors and such are omitted. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, this film is more suitable for 
the upper grades, rather than for high school 
or college James M. Sanders 

The Muscular System. 1 reel. 16 mm sound 
11 minutes. Black and white, $60.00. Avail 
able International Film 
Jackson, Chicago 4 Ill 

This 


muscles 


from sureau, 57 E 


film shows 


antagonistic action of 
well, although there is con- 
siderable overlap with the film on respiration 
by the same producer. There was no mention 
of muscular action involved in contraction of 
the thorax. Smooth muscle was not men- 
tioned and there was no indication of nervous 
controls, neuro muscular spindles, effects of 
epinephrine, significance of fatigue 
oxygen debt was briefly explained 
without being named as such. However, 
some of these details were mentioned briefly 
in another film of this Human Biology series 
This film is good for 
grades, but is not to be 
high school nor college 


very 


and 
Tonus 


upper elementary 
recommended for 


James M. Sanders 


Circulation. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 17 minutes 
Black and white, $95.00; color, $190.00. Edu 
cational consultant, F. R. Fitzpatrick. Also 
available in Spanish. Available from Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson, 
Chicago 4, Ill 

This is a very fine film for instructing 
beginning students in the general structure 
and function of the circulatory system. The 
film utilizes animation to depict the action of 
the heart — an excellent presentation and 
the flow of blood through the chambers of 
the heart, arteries, capillaries and veins. The 


major circuits in the body are covered. 


Little experimental material is utilized in 
this film. There is a sequence on the effect of 
exercise on the pulse rate 
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Recommended for upper grades and pos- 
sibly high This reviewer found it 
difficult to this film his undivided 
attention Francesco B. Trama 


school 


give 


Body. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 15 minutes. Black and white, $80. 
Consultant, F. R. Fitzpatrick. Available from 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jack 
son, Chicago 4, Ill 


Functions of the 


This film shows in very broad and general 
terms such simple body activities as breath 
ing, moving and eating. It outlines the 
skeletal, muscular, digestive, breathing, cir- 
culatory, endocrine and nervous systems in 
man 

For the most part this film is the result 
of considerable editing and splicing of the 
other films in the Human Biology Series of 
eight films. Dealing with a topic as broad 
and complex as human physiology, a venture 
such as this is doomed to failure before even 
beginning. No recommendations 

Francesco B. Trama 

The Human Skeleton 

12 minutes 


1 reel, 16 mm sound 
Black and white, $70. Consultant, 
F. R. Fitzpatrick. Available from Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson, 
Chicago 4, Ill 


This film describes through the use of a 
human male model, animated diagrams, and 


X-ray photography the main divisions of the 


human skeleton and the actions of 


its parts 


some ol 
There is a very good consideration 
of skeletal joints and their action although 
the term lever is never mentioned 
errors 


T here are 
Stating that the pectoral girdle 

to attach the arm to the trunk is not 
correct 


some 
serves 
quite 
attachment 


in that this is largely a muscle 
Also, the skull is not a protective 
the brain ; 
which is the 


case for rather, it is the cranium 


protective case 


Without doubt this film could be profitably 
utilized in the upper grades, but because of 
its over-simplified terminology and concepts 
most, if not all, students 


be bored Francesco B 


high school would 


[rama 


Proof by Area 
ound. 5 minutes. Black and 
$30. Produced by Zora Films of Yugo- 
Available through Coronet Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill 


This film uses animated diagrams to illus- 
trate how the constructed on 
of the a right triangle may be trans- 
formed into parallelograms of equal areas. 
The sum of 


Pythagorean Theorem 
reel. 16 mm 
white, 


slavi i 


squares each 


legs of 
thes« then 
area to the area of the 


parallelograms is 


shown to be equal I 
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square on the hypotenuse. The proof is visual 
rather then mathematical. Preceeding the 
proof is an excellent presentation showing 
that parallelograms with equal 
altitudes have the same area 


bases and 
The film closes 
with a generalization of the theorem pointing 
out that the area relationship holds if instead 
of squares, one similar 


tangles, or semicircles 


uses triangles, rec 


The film is appropriate for use in grades 
eight, nine and ten. N. P. Stein 


Pythagorean Theorem 
mula. % reel. 16 
Black and ¥ hite, 
Films of Yugoslovia 
Coronet Films, 65 E 
Chicago 1, Ill 


The Cosine For- 
sound. 5% minutes. 
Produced by Zora 
Available through 
South Water St. 


mm 
$30. 


This film shows, by means of animated 
diagrams, how the area ideas associated with 
the Pythagorean Theorem can be applied to 
non-right triangles having acute angles. The 
Law of Cosines is derived through the area 
approach and the Pythagorean 
shown as a 


rheorem is 
case of the Law of 
The ideas are nicely handled and 
could be tied in with a class demonstration 
of the analysis sketched by ‘the film. The area 
ideas used here are presented in another 
reel film entitled, Pythagorean Theorem 
Proof by Area, produced and distributed 
under the same auspices asithis one. It would 
be well to show the two together for students 
of trigonometry 


special 
Cosines 


2 


The film is appropriate for trigonometry 
classes at both secondary and college levels 


J. M. Sachs 


reel. 16 mm 
utes. Black and white, $60 
Ltd. Available 
tional Films, 65 F 


Yugoslavia. 1 sound 11 min 
Plymouth Films, 
through Coronet Instr 
S. Water St., Chicago 1, Il 
Chis film is a rapid survey of the geogra 
Balkan nation 
The film presents an adequate 
illustration of life im the 
mountain ranges of the coastal region, the 


phy and demography of the 
of Yugoslavia 
and interesting 
Danubian plain as well as other areas of 
the country. Urban life in 
portrayed 


Sarajevo and 


Belgrade is colorfully. Farming 
conditions and current economic developments 
Usable in grades 


Edmund W. Kearney 


are considered. seven 


through ten 

Communication in the Modern World. 1 
reel. 16 sound. 11 minutes. Black 
color, $110. Educational 
laborator: Paul W. Eberman 
structional Films, 65 E. South 
( hicago i, ill 


and 
Col- 
Coronet In 
Water St. 


mm 


white, $60: 
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Designed to give intermediate grade chil 
dren an overview of the various forms of 
and written communication, in society 
this film concerns itself primarily with means 
of communication already quite familiar to 
the urban child. Some attempt is made to 
cover the historical development of such 
forms as the radio and telephone, but such 
development is not systematic. 
placed, probably 


oral 


Emphasis is 
because of greater visual 
appeal, upon voice transmission rather than 
printing and other forms of written com- 
munication 


In view of the previous familiarity of so 
many children with the material covered, 
this film is recommended for children of 
limited urban experience rather than for all 
pupils in the intermediate grades 


Irwin J. Suloway 


Filmstrips 


Our Ever-Changing Earth. Color. Set of 
6 filmstrips. $6.00 each; $32.40 the set. By 
Ruby M. Harris. Produced by Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, IIl. 

An interesting and informative series on 
the internal and external forces which change 
the surface of the earth. Five numbers are 
devoted to the major agents of erosion and 
deposition and the sixth stresses the forces 
of vulcanism and diastrophism. 


Work of Running Water. 47 frames. 
This strip describes (1) conditions that 
affect surface runoff, (2) how a valley de- 
velops, (3) surface features developed by 
stream erosion, and (4) surface features 
developed by depositional activities of 
rivers. Although many of the frames are 
general scenes of erosion and/or deposi- 
tion, the inclusion of a few specific views 
as Bryce Canyon, the Jordan Valley, and 
others, adds to the value of this number 
The series on the formation of valleys is 
outstanding. 


Work of Wind. 41 frames. Emphasis 
centers upon the three processes by which 
wind changes the earth’s surface; they are 
(1) abrasion, (2) transportation, and (3) 
deposition. photographic examples 
are used in the explanation of each of the 
processes 


Good 


The additional frames showing 
how man is attempting to control wind 
erosion needs to be expanded if it is to be 
an integral part of this series 

Work of Ground Water. 47 frames. This 
series of frames deals mainly with the 
erosive and depositional work of ground 
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water. The addition of explanations of 
geysers, hot springs, the process of petri- 
faction, and the effects of underground 
water upon mineral deposits broadens the 
effort to to include more material than is 
necessary. The strip needs more drawings 
and diagrams since photographs show only 
the surface or exposed features which are 
not always typical of the underground 
activities of water 


W ork of the Sea. 45 frames. This filmstrip 
illustrates the work of waves and cur- 
rents in changing the shorelines of water 
bodies. Highlighted are some examples of 
types of coasts, features developed by wave 
erosion, and features developed by wave 
deposition. Although the terms of spit, bar, 
and tumbolo are introduced, no explanation 
of their origin is given. 

Work of Snow and Ice. 48 frames. An 
excellent treatment of the actions of valley 
glaciers in molding the earth’s surface. 
[The section showing the effects of con- 
tinental glaciers needs to be expanded to 
include more features as eskers, drumlins, 
and outwash plains. Good contrasts of 
glaciated and nonglaciated topography 
could have been shown with a few well 
chosen photos of the Driftless Area in 
Wisconsin. 


Work of Internal Forces. 50 frames. A 
weak summary of the major internal forces 
of faulting, folding, and vulcanism. Sepa- 
rate strips on vulcanism and diastrophism 
would be much more effective than trying 
to cover both processes in a single unit 
Although several frames show scenes of 
well developed plateaus, no explanation is 
given for their existence. 

The theme and the general format of this 
series is good. Frame selection quality is ex- 
cellent. Though provoking questions at the 
end of each strip and the special vocabulary 
frames should stimulate much class 
participation. 

Recommended for upper grade science or 
physical geography classes 

V. W. Brockmann 

How We Get Our Homes. Set of 4 film- 
Planning the Home, 29 frames ; Build- 
ing the Foundation, 30 frames; Building the 
Shell of the Home, 33 frames; and Finishing 
the Home, 32 frames. Color, $5.00 each film- 
strip ; $16.25 complete set. Richard R. Dolezal, 
Senior Editor. Produced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. 1345 
Chicago 14, IIL. 


strips 


Diversey, 
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With excellent photography and simple 
diagrams, the whole process of building a 
home, from the initial planning to the finished 
product, is presented. The child’s attention 
is called to new words, thus building vocab- 
ulary as well as instructing in the various 
phases of construction 
strips 


Throughout the film 


questions are asked so as to imsure 
class participation and to maintain continuity 
This reviewer considers these filmstrips ex 
cellent for grades three through eight 


William H. Strawn 


Challenge For France. 57 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. Produced by the New York 
Times, Office of Educational Activities, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

This is an 
temporary 


excellent review of the con- 
French Current political 
trends and social and economic problems are 
treated with the thoroughness and overall 
quality that teachers have come to expect of 
New York Times filmstrips. 


scene. 


The filmstrip reviews the impact of infla- 
tion, labor difficulties and outdated methods 
of production in industry and agriculture. 
Particularly well done are panels on French 
colonial problems and the disintegration of 
the French Empire after World II. Attention 
is given to the Indo-China, and 
Tunisian independence This 
might well serve to subject 


Moroccan 
movements. 
introduce the 


of nationalism and its contemporary impact 
All is done with a careful attention to the 


French domestic and colonial 
perceptive and balanced. 
asked to form 


past that is 
The student is not 
judgments in an historical 
vacuum but is presented with necessary in- 
formation. The filmstrip is accompanied by 
a list of dicussion questions and suggested 
activities. Highly recommended for upper 
grades and high school 
Edmund W. Kearney 

The New States: Alaska and Hawaii, 50 
frames. Black and white, $2.50. Produced by 
The New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36, N.Y 


This filmstrip is an elementary review of 
the history, economics, and social life of our 
two newest states, Alaska and Hawaii. The 
teacher’s manual is most useful with its 
appropriate information, study questions, and 
readings. In fact, the pictures in the manual 
are superior to those in the film. The tech 
nical quality of the filmstrip is poor, as if the 
pictures are reproductions of 
prints and not of original photos. 


newspaper 
Good use 
is made of cartoons and old historical prints 
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The filmstrip is most useful for upper 
elementary and high school classes in which 
current events are discussed 

Charles R. Monroe 

New Currents for Latin America. 56 
frames. Black and white, $2.50. The New 
York Times Co., New York 36, N. Y. 

This timely teaching aid portrays the in 
ternal political and economic problems of 
the Latin American countries as well as the 
increasingly important role of those countries 
in Pan American and global relations. The 
growing movement toward democracy and 
economic reform is interestingly developed 
in the various countries 


Emphasis is placed upon the necessity of 
Latin American friendship in order to pro- 
mote trade and to maintain military security 
Latin America supplies nearly one-third of 
all U.S. imports. 


The relations of the U.S.S.R. to Latin 
America are indicated by attempts of the 
U.S.S.R. to gain political and economic 
power. While these land have many prob- 
lems, it is vital that the U.S.A., not the 
U.S.S.R., should win the friendship of these 
Latin American countries. This may be 
achieved as poverty, disease, and illiteracy 
are eradicated. 


There is a most helpful discussion manual 
with suggested activities and selected biblio- 
graphy to assist the teacher in using the film- 
strip. Recommended for current events and 
world history classes in high schools 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Chart 


The American Automobile. A 10 x 31 inch 
colored wall chart showing the technological 
changes, introduction and abandonment of 
various makes of automobiles from 1893 
through the present. 25c. Published | 
Popular Mechanics Co., 200 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


From the point of view of a science 
teacher, the outstanding conclusion to be 
derived from this chart is not that there has 
been so much change in automobiles in the 
last 65 years, but that there has been so little. 
The basic principles, which are important to 
the science teacher, are the use of a liquid 
fuel internal combustion engine to drive 
through a clutch and gears to wheels are 
the same today as they were in 1900. The 
chart might be more useful to an auto shop 
than a science class. John J. Bowen 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Basic Philosopht s of 
Christian O. Weber 
Madison Ave., 
Pp 322. $4 50 


This is an 
teacher 


f Education. sy 
Rinehart and Co., 232 


New York 16, N. Y., 1960 


text for 
whose 


excellent students in 
education prepara- 
tion in philosophy has been meager. The 
book relates concisely the views in 
educational thought: religion, political con- 
trol, idealism, realism, instrumentalism, 
traditionalism, and essentialism Intended 
for undergraduate college juniors and se- 
niors, the content presents historical and 
systematic information essential for a criti- 
cal understanding of the major philosophies 
of education. The selected leaders tclude 
Aristotle, Plato, Kant, Russell Horne, Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Gentile, Whitehead, Locke, 
Herbart, Spencer, Dewey, and Kilpatrick 
What makes this volume particularly out 
standing adaptability both as intro- 
ductory material for a beginning course 
and a reading guide for advanced students 
\ bibliographical reference to the major 
work under discussion is included. The final 
section closes with a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the philosophies of and 
Kilpatrick and the child 


centered education Beck 


college 


basic 


1s its 


Dewey 


development of 


John M 


The Discipline of Education and Amer 
tca's Future. By Laurence D. Haskew 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa., 1959. Pp. 59. $1.50 

This volume presents the University of 
Pittsburgh's Horace Mann Lecture for 1959 
The subject matter of this brief paper is 
the academic field of professional education 
in colleges and universities. The lecture 
attempts to establish not only an under 
standing of the nature and rationale of the 
young discipline but also to show its sig- 
nificance in the academic world. Critics 
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as well as protagonists of Education as a 
component of higher education should find 
this lecture worthwhile reading 


John M. Beck 


Planning Your School Building Dollar. 
By Carl H. Stautz. Chilton Co., 56th and 
Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 39, Pa., 1960. 
Pp. 119. $2.75 

This reasonably priced book supplies a 
pressing need at a time when school con- 
struction is nationwide problem. It out- 
lines a practical plan of action which can 
be followed by school boards and super- 
intendents to provide the community with 
a sound, economical building program. 
“Getting what you pay for” is the under- 
lying theme. Emphasis is placed upon 
long-range planning to protect communities 
against expensive crash programs. Wide 
application of basic principles in school 
construction is insured by careful consider- 
ation given to variations in local school 
conditions. Chapters are addressed to chart- 
ing birth rates, community participation, 
responsibilities of architects and school offi- 
cials, problem of overdesign versus under- 
design, and the estimation of construction 
The concluding chapter presents a 
comprehensive sixty-erght-point check list 


John M. Beck 


costs 


Excellence 
Free 
$3.7 ». 


Recogmtion of 
Helen Hill Miller. 
Ill, 1960. Pp. 334. 


Representing an expression of the comm- 
posite considerations of a group of scholars, 
this book marks a preliminary goal in the 
solution of the problem confronted: How 
can excellence of mind and spirit be ele- 
vated to greater public esteem in America. 
The heart of the offering is contained 
in the kind of research done by Yar- 


Edited by 


Press, Glencoe, 
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molinsky who intensifies the manner of re 
search reviews in presenting detailed ac- 
counts of pertinent studies. His coverage 
of research in identification, nurturing, and 
channeling of excellence in young people 
winnows the field and leaves the future 
investigator a well defined starting point 
An analysis of award bestowing societies 
briefly describes their influence and limita 
tions. Commentary by other individuals, 
while diffuse, complements the total theme 
of the nurture of the creative individual 
The subject has simply been delimited here; 
in the next stage it remains for men of 
vision to recogmize the chalienge presented 
and institute measures to this un- 
conscionable waste of 


salvage 
creativity. 
Benedict Amar 
The Role of the School in American So- 
ciety. By V. T. Thayer. Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 432 Park Ave. S. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 530. $6.00 


This well written book deals with the 
philosophy and the institutional development 
of American education. The task of public 
education is analyzed against a background 
of cultural changes that have occurred since 
the colonial period. Three of the four divi- 
sions of the text trace the evolution of the 
expanding role of the public school; the 
last one discusses critical issues in contem- 
porary education John M. Beck 

The Education of Teachers: Curriculum 
Programs. National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Standards. 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1960. Pp 
464. $3.50 


Professional 


In recent years an increasing 
concern with the quality and adequacy of 
public education has led to many critical 
analyses of the institutionalized process 
whereby students learn to become teachers 
From this endeavor there is emerging both 
a fairly clear image of the kind of teacher 
(and person) needed by our society, as well 
as a crystallization of the structure of a 
complementary college curriculum. Quite 
possibly the most significant formulation 
of current practice in teacher education, 
of pressing issues, and of new trends and 
proposed changes may be found in this 
latest report of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards David Kopel 


national 


Vodern Elementary Curriculum. Re 
vised edition. By William B. Ragan. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 490. $6.00 


This revised and 


updated edition of a 


1953 publication offers a most comprehen- 
sive treatment of phases of curriculum in 


the elementary school 


emphasis 
is placed on the 


Special 
systematic study of the 
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characteristics and needs of children within 
the existing social order. Each chapter, 
well organized, attractively illustrated, and 
thought-provoking, is unified by the author's 
complementary devices of summarization, 
project proposals, and annotation. Recom- 
mended as a standard guide in curriculum 
practices for the elementary teacher 


Wesley F. Amar 


Integrated Teaching Materials By R 
Murray Thomas and Sherwin G. Swartout 
Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 545. $6.75 

Roget has already preempted the 
“thesaurus,” otherwise it would be a 
manner in which to describe the contents 
of this versatile book. A veritable ency- 
clopedia of means and devices to facilitate 
communication of learning in the classroom, 
the book is a do-it-yourself treasury for 
the resourceful teacher. Based on sound 
psychological principles this excellent re- 
pository attempts to familiarize teachers 
with techniques of selecting, devising, and 
making use of teaching aids in many media 
The scope ranges from reading materials 
and duplicative processes through manipu- 
lated materials and realia to mass com- 
munication devices. The illustrations are 
numerous and arresting and the schematic 
line drawings, helpfully frequent, are 
stripped to clear lucid diagrams impossible 
to misunderstand. Scores of examples of 
classroom application provide the ingenious 
teacher with as many more ideas. A fas- 
cinating and valuable reference 

Senedict 


term 
handy 


Amar 


The General Education Class in the Sec- 
ondary School. By Louise E. Hock and 
Thomas J. Hill. Rinehart and Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 232. $4.00 


The problem of presenting a general edu- 
cation—whatever that is—to our American 
youth is a real and unsolved one. This 
evangelistic attempt by two dedicated prac- 
titioners to answer the riddle of how to 
develop the individual in a pluralistic society 
offers an attack which has not heretofore 
made much of an impression on our formu- 
lated methods of schooling. Their offering 
however shows an admirable tendency to 
to grips with the problem. They do 
not merely expound about general educa- 
tion; they present techniques and processes 
demonstrating what they interpret this 
amalgam of our culture to be and how it 
can be transmitted. In so doing they pre- 
sent numerous unrelated examples of core 
classes getting started, identifying problems, 
researching, providing for individual dif- 
ferences, perfecting skills and evaluating 
results. While their effort will not persuade 
many new converts the book will probably 
reinforce the opinions of those already har 
boring like convictions. Benedict Amar 


come 
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A Practical Introduction to Measurement 
and Evaluation. By H. H. Remmers, N. L 
Gage, and J. Francis Rummel. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 370. $4.75 

This is a revision of a standard, 
known text by the first two authors. The 
book is designed for use in the beginning 
measurements course and by the classroom 
teacher. David Kopel 


well- 


The Anatomy of Judgment gy M. L. 
Johnson Abercrombie. Basic Books, 59 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 156. $4.50 


The central hypothesis developed con- 
vincingly in this book is that students can 
learn to make better judgements as they 
become aware oi the factors that influence 
their formation. From modern psychology 
the author shows the bearing of perceptual 
theory on the individual’s observations and 
inferences and the implications of psycho- 
therapy for fruitful listening by the teacher 
in classroom discussions. Perhaps the sig- 
nificance of this provocative book is the 
greater because it was prepared not by an 
“educationist” or psychologist, but by a col- 
lege science instructor in England who be- 
came dissatisfied with the results of 
ventional teaching methods 


con- 
David Kopel 


Anxiety in Elementary School Children 
By Seymour B. Sarason et al. John Wiley 
and Sons, 440 Park Ave., S., New York 
16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 351. $4.60 


This is a significant presentation of a six- 
year investigation by a research team into 
the factor of anxiety on test performance 
Anxiety scales and questionnaires were 
used; studies of sex differences, parental 
attitudes, relation of authority figures to 
test situations indicated challenging impli- 
cations for mental health and for teachers 
Early detection of personality disabilities 
appear possible. Of interest was the com- 
parative study of British and American 
school children to test situations. Charts, 
graphs, and appendices illustrate discussions 

Alice S. Gordon 


The Disturbed Child. By Pearl H. Berko- 
witz and Esther P. Rothman. New York 
University Press, Washington Sq., New York 
3, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 204. $4.00. 

The authors suggest that the classroom 
teachers bears responsibility for early recog- 
nition of deviate behavior, from the agzres- 
sive problem child to the very quiet and 
passive. To further teacher understanding 
for providing limited therapy, the various 
kinds of behavior rialadjustments are de- 
scribed, with anecdotal case studies and pro- 
grams. Although related to the special school, 
the chapters on the projective role of the 
creative arts and verbal expression and on 
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the academic curriculum should illuminate 
many discipline situations. Recommended 
Alice S. Gordon 


Helping Your Gifted Child. By Ruth 
Strang. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 270. 
$4.50. 

The author has long been associated with 
the study of gifted children. In the present 
volume she provides a useful compendium of 
research findings and perceptive observations 
about such children at all age levels. Among 
the topics treated are the identification of the 
gifted, the contributions of nature and nur- 
ture, special problems in development and 
education, guidance, and the role of the par- 
ent. Few teachers or parents can fail to glean 
some illuminating facts or valuable sugges- 
tions from this sensible and readable treatise. 

David Kopel 


The Exceptional Child: A Book of Read- 
ings. Edited by James F. Magary and John 
R. Eichorn. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 561. $5.50. 


The types of exceptionality treated in this 
volume are: the mentally retarded, the gifted, 
neurological aberrations, orthopedic irregu- 
larities, handicapping medical conditions, im- 
paired vision, speech and hearing difficulties, 
socia!-emotional problems, educational retar- 
dation, and cultural deprivation. The editors 
contribute a brief introduction to each of the 
foregoing group of selections. Unlike most 
surveys of exceptional children and special 
education, this book is noteworthy for its in- 
clusion of the gifted, the culturally deprived, 
and the socially maladjusted. 


David Kopel 


Juvenile Delinquency, Its Nature and Con- 
trol. By Sophia M. Robison. Holt Rinehart 
and Winston, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 545. $6.75. 


Another book on juvenile delinquency again 
forces our attention to one of our major 
social problems. The author summarizes the 
principal literature on causes and control. 
Various procedures of treatment and rehabili- 
tation are discussed together with three pro- 
grams for preventing juvenile delinquency. 
This text is another example of the inter- 
disciplinary approach embracing the contri- 
butions of sociology and psychology to the 
understanding and control of one of the more 
aggravated problems of adolescence. 

Frederic C. Berezin 


The Teaching of Speaking and Listening 
in the Elementary School. By Wilbert Pro- 
novost. Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 338. 
$4.50. 

Primarily a methods book with bibliog- 
raphies of background information in speak- 
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ing and listening. A chapter is devoted to 
each area of speaking and listening: talks; 
group discussion; voice; articulation, enun- 
ciation, pronunciation; oral and choral read- 
ing; dramatic activities; and the hearing 
handicapped. Each skill is presented by means 
of an illustrative lesson developed through 
dialogue. Although these lessons seem almost 
too detailed, their very careful development 
would probably be of particular help to the 
inexperienced teacher. The material on lis- 
tening should be especially helpful. The 
chapter dealing with articulation, enunciation, 
and pronunciation is particularly valuable since 
the author uses sounds in words from every- 
day home and school experiences. Highly 
recommended. Héléne Grossenbacher 


Learn to Listen, Speak and Write. Teacher 
and pupil copy. By Marion Monroe et al 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St. 
Chicago 11, Ill, 1960. Teacher edition, pp. 
200. $1.20. Pupil edition, pp. 48. $.64. 

These books are part of this publisher’s 
language arts program, a résumé of which 
is given in the teacher's edition. If used 
according to directions, both could be help- 
ful adjuncts to other experiences in develop- 
ing facility with language at the 1B grade 
level. Beginning teachers especially will find 
this material usciul 


Mabel G. Hemington 


Success in Spelling Series. Grades Two, 
Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, and Eight 
Revised edition. Richard Madden and 
Thorsten Carlson. World Book Co., 313 
Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y., 
1960. Pps. 108, 121, 105, 110, 110,110, 110 
respectively. $1.44 each. Workbooks $.76 
each 

This series makes use of three five-part 
plans: a five-day study for each lesson, a 


five-day use of six reviews, and a five-step 
plan on how to study a word. In the lower 
grades considerable emphasis is placed on 
spelling sound and good handwriting. There 
are many colored illustrations; color is also 
used as a teaching device, though not always 
consistently. The suggestions in the teacher's 
edition and the clear organization of the text- 
books make these texts easy to use for both 
instructor and pupil. 


Héléne Grossenbacher 


You Can Teach Music. Revised edition. 
By Paul Wentworth Mathews. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave. New York 10, 
N. Y., 196). Pp. 196. $3.75. 

The book, designed as an introduction to 
music instruction for the classroom teacher, 
presents some practical ways in which music 
may be used with increasing effectiveness. 
An accumulation of technical knowledge and 
musical skills are not demanded as a pre- 
requisite to either the enjoyment or the teach- 
ing of music. This approach utilized by the 
author reveals the influence of James L 
Mursell. Recommended for use by elemen- 
tary classroom teachers uninitiated in the 
newer philosophy of teaching school music. 

Leonard J. Simutis 


Careers and Opportunities in Chemistry. 
By Philip Pollack. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 147. $3.50. 


This brief but excellent vocational guide 
should be most helpful to students who are 
considering chemistry as a career. It presents 
detailed information concerning the educat- 
ional preparation necessary to enter such a 
career and up-to-date information on the 
many opportunities and rewards this field 
offers. The material is clearly and thoroughly 
presented. John A. Russell 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


A Visit to the Doctor. By Knute Berger. 
Robert A. Tidwell and Margaret Haseltine 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 69. $1.50. 

Two doctors and a nurse designed 
book to prepare small children for health 
checkups. Explanations of the procedures 
are clearly made and the illustrations are 
typical of examining room scenes. While the 
time taken by the doctor for demonstrations 
to the six-year-old patient is unusual, this 
background would be helpful for health units 
and for the psychological effects on children’s 
attitudes toward doctors. The analogy to 
car checkups is good. The book deserves a 
more durable binding 

Marcella G. Krueger 


this 


Air Age Series. Peter and the Big Balloon 
Peter and the Unlucky Rocket. By Hazel 
W. Corson. Illustrated by William Marsh 


October, 1960 


Jenefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Chicago 39, Ill, 1959. Pp. 95 each. 
each. 


Ave., 


$1.72 


3oth of these books are at second grade 
reading level with an interest level up to 
fifth or sixth grade. Both deal with the 
timely topics of space explorations in which 
an experimental animal and the launching 
of a satellite rocket are important. The texts 
can be used effectively in a science program. 
Interesting and informative illustrations. 

Barbara N. Stein 


Air All Around. By Tillie S. Pine and 
Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Bernice Myers 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 48. $2.50 

Children in the primary grades will find 
this informative book on basic concepts of 
air easy to read and definitely interesting 
The suggested activities, the pictures, and the 
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text give a clear picture of what air is, 
where it is hidden, and the many things it 
does. Recommended for any kindergarten or 
primary classroom library 
sertha Z. Albrecht 

Seeds Are Wonderful. By 
Foster and Pearl Queree. Illustrated by 
Arnold Dobrin. Melmont Publishers, 310 
S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 1960. Pp. 32 
$1.88 


Willene K 


An attractive book with fresh water 
colored-effect drawings and unusual arrange 
ment of text. Comparisions are made strik 
ing; children readily see and read that the 
avocado seed is very large while the poppy 
seed is as tiny as a grain of sand; that each 
tree, bush, vine, grass, and garden plant has 
its own seed. The illustrations of seeds, 
including the husk, pod, rind, hull, skin, shell, 
and peel, are arresting because of their beauty 
and clarity. Recommended for use with any 
unit on seeds and plant life 

fertha Z. Albrecht 

Do You Hear What I Hear? Written and 
illustrated by Helen Borten. Abelard-Schu 
man, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Unp. $2.75 

This book introduces the child to the en 
chantment of the familiar sounds that sur 
round his everyday life and to those he 
will meet in later The unique 
feature of this text is its adaptability for use 
in both introductory science and musi The 
jewel-bright illustrations are expressed in 
modern art. For ages five through 

Aileen Carroll 


experiences 


good 
seven 


Excuse Me! Certainly 
trated by Louis Slobodkin. 
424 Madison Ave., New 


1959. Unp. $2.75 


Written and illus 
Vanguard Press, 
York 17, N.Y., 


Willie manages to get into a great deal of 
trouble until he discovers the fun in being 
courteous and considerate. The author has 
again produced a thoroughly delightful story 
which shows children the importance of 
having good manners. As in his earlier book, 
Please and Thank You, his gay illustrations 
help to make this humorous tale a valuable 
addition to the primary story table 
mended for four 


Recom 
to seven-vear-olds 
Barbara McIntyre 


Ther Was a King 
illustrated by Gwein Sexton 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.50 

This amusing little tale of the capers of 
a spoiled king starts out in a selfish pattern, 
goes through a series of sad episodes, and 
finally ends happily when he realizes his mis- 
takes, This story is illustrated with great 
clarity, delicate but with great élan 

Aileen Carroll 


Once Written and 
Charles Scrib 


New York 17, 
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Where Are The Mothers? Written and 
illustrated by Dorothy Marino. J.B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., 1959. Unp. $2.50. 

A story of the activities of some little 
children at school and of their mothers while 
they are away. The book ends with the 
week-end and the mothers and children 
“doing something special” together. Simple 
text and pointed illustrations make the book 
appealing; the precept of “every cloud has 
its silver lining” can be readily understood. 
Recommended for the primary reading table 

Colletta H. Ramelow 


The Tiger Hunt 
by Mary Villarejo 
Madison Ave., New 
Uup. $2.75. 

Young readers of this fantasy will be 
most enthusiastic about the adventures of 
the little boy who goes on an exciting tiger 
hunt with the Maharajah of Rangoon. The 
high point of the story is the discovery of 
the tiger after meeting several other ani- 
mals whom the children know from their 
visits to the zoo. The combination of sim- 
ple language with unique illustrations enables 
the child of school age to read and enjoy 
this book by himself Aileen Carroll 


Written and illustrated 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
York 22, N. Y., 1959 


Story of Sammy Loo. By Clara Hess 
lIlustrated by Norman Pomerantz. Green 
wich Publishers, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 32. $1.95. 

Sammy Loo’s adventures parallel those of 
any normal primary child. The little bear 
cub experiences the same exciting incidents 
a child would project as his very own 
blowing bubbles, visiting neighbors and 
relatives, feeding himself and unfortunately 
getting all messed up, or adventuring off by 

self and meeting the unexpected 


hin 
Marie Z. Cole 


Emile. By Tomi Ungerer. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 32. $2.50 


\ delightfully illustrated humorous tale 
of a civic-minded octopus who performs 
many good deeds and amazing feats. This 
unusual sea occupant could easily banish 
prejudices against octopuses. A must se- 
lection for primary grades 


Marie Z. Cole 


Square As a House. Written and illus- 
trated by Karla Kuskin. Harper and Bros., 
19 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y., 1960 
Unp. $2.50 

Another charming book by Karla Kuskin, 
with the usual detailed, humorous drawings 
which will fascinate readers. The rhyme, 
the rhythm, and the euphony of each stanza, 
plus multitudinous suggestions will sharpen 
the mind of the creative child and delight 
the less gifted ones as well. Marie Z. Cole 
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For the Middle Grades 


State Trees. By Olive L. Earle. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 36. $2.50 

Legends, nicknames, and detailed descrip- 
tions of the characteristics of trees that 
thirty-four states have chosen are presented 
briefly and interestingly. The visual im- 
pressions gained from the illustrations of 
foliage, bark, flowers, fruits, and seeds add 
to the ease of identification. This is a very 
readable book and one of value for refer- 
ence also. For ages ten and up 


Mary F. Polerecky 


Berlitz German for Children. The Three 
Bears and Little Red Riding Hood. The 
staff of The Berlitz School of Languages. 
Illustrated by Dagmar Wilson. Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 57. $2.50 

These familiar stories are developed in 
a question and answer series which lends 
itself to reading, repetition, and adaptation 
to the child’s experience. The delightful 
illustrations like those for the French and 
Spanish books complement the text and 
offer the opportunity to teach other vocabu 
lary. Each sentence in German has below 
it a contrived phonetic equivalent and an 
English translation. With the good, idio- 
matic pattern sentences a child could learn 
some useable German 

Dorothy F. Roberts 

Elementary French. Workbook Edition 
By Joy Humes. Childrens Press, 310 S. Ra- 
cine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1960. Pp. 64 
Paper cover, 75 cents. Cloth bound, $1.88 

This elementary work-text presents in 
simple, idiomatic French a series of situa 
tions within the of the child’s ex 
perience. The lessons are planned for di 
rect method instruction. Since each is to 
be studied, repeated, acted, and written, the 
excellent sentence patterns and vocabulary 
can be absorbed. It is a book to be used 
with pleasure and profit by a good class 
and a teacher who pronounces well. There 
are no phonetic aids. Dorothy F. Roberts 


scope 


What Musical Instrument for Me? By 


Jack Levine and Takeru Iijima 
Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave.. 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 125. $2.50 
The each instrument is told in 
simple words and pictured in glowing color 
4 recommended list of recordings is in- 
cluded at the end of each discussion. Suit- 
able reading for fifth grade and up. 
Sylvan D. Ward 


Sterling 


New York 


story of 


Deborah Remembers sy Lillie Vander- 
veer Albrecht. Illustrated by Rita Newton 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St.. New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 111. $2.75. 


October, 1960 


This book is the one to hand to boys and 
girls who ask plaintively for another story 
hke those written by Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
The author uses Deborah, a museum doll, 
as narrator of exciting events spanning 250 
years of life in America. Episodes dealing 
with Colomal days are the best. Easy, prof- 
itable reading for middle grade pupils 

Ruth B. Smith 


Time for Lissa. By Rebecca Caudill. 
Illustrated by Velma Ilsley. Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 19 E. 47th St., New York 17, 
N.Y., 1959. Pp. 139. $2.95 

A nine-year-old orphan, a rollicking puppy, 
a broken clock, and an ingenious fairy god- 
mother grandma set a young couple straight 
on the fact that “time 1s something precious 
beyond the reach of clocks.” Although 
girls in grades four to six will especially 
enjoy this heart-warming story a book of 
this sort may be used with older children 
in discussions of family life and human 
relations Joan Jakes 


Candita’s Choice. By Mina Lewiton. II- 
lustrated by Howard Simon. Harper and 
tros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp.185. $2.95 

Candita Rivera, a shy cleven-year-old 
Puerto Rican immigrant, has many adjust- 
ments to make when she arrives in New 
York. Learning English in an American 
school, the loneliness in the new life, and 
an emergency operation give the young girl 
many strange experiences When she 
chooses to remain in America we know Can- 
dita has made an excellent adjustment. Sym- 
pathetically written, with revealing glimpses 
of our Puerto Rican newcomers, this is a 
good story for ages ten to fourteen 

Alice S Gordon 


A Home for Penny. By Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen. Illustrated by Arnold 
Spilka. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 202. $2.95 

A heart-warming story of the children 
who live in the Home toth humor and 
sadness creep into the lives of these or- 
phans and make this a most spirited and 
loving story. The conclusion is a most 
realistic one and should stimulate the think- 
ing of the twelve-year-old 

Coletta Duncan 


The Youngest Camel. By Kay Boyle 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St... New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp.95. $2.75. 

A highly imaginative, poetic camel is res- 
cued from the ordeal of loneliness by Mo- 
hammed’s son. He survives the ordeal of 
temptation and temporarily joins the “cara- 
van of white camels” which continually cir- 
cles the earth. The ethereal illustrations 
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complement the mood of the story. This 

eventful fantasy is recommended to boys 

and girls from nine to twelve years of age. 
Charlotte G. Roller 


The Magic Chalk. By Zinden Hopp. I- 
Iustrated by Malvin Neset. David McKay 
Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1959, Pp. 128. $2.75. 

This charming story by a Norwegian 
writer will appeal to the imagination of all 
ages. Young John finds a magic piece of 
chalk which can create in life what he 
draws. When he draws a friend, a series 
of adventures begins for both of them. The 
whimsical pattern of the story is captured 
in clever illustrations, varying sizes of print, 
and a number of songs. For ages eight and 
up Alice S. Gordon 


Wellington and the Witch. 3y Nanda 
Ward. Illustrated by Bob Haynes. Hast- 
ings House Publishers, 151 E. 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 56. $2.95 

A London cat with delusions of grandeur 
seeks an owner who can provide him with 
a life of Wellington finds that ap- 
pearances are deceiving when the “lady” he 
chooses turns out to be a witch. This is 
a happy story for the eight-, nine-, and ten- 
year-olds. Although it is distinctly Hallo- 
ween in flavor, it will be read throughout 
the year Dorothy M. Smith 


ease 


Adventures Fishing 


3y Evelyn Egan and 
Delpha Hurlburt 


Illustrated by Gregory 
Orloff. Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1959. Pp. 160. $2.12. 
Teen-agers, Carl and Peter, spend an ex- 
citing summer vacation fishing in the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Boys 
will be thrilled by the killer whale chase, 
the hurricane at sea, and other adventures. 
Reading difficulty is fourth grade, but in- 
terest level ranges from the fourth to the 
eighth grade. (Good remedial reader. 
Mary M. Malone 


Fairy Tales of Many Lands Series. Fairy 
Tales of China. By Peter Lum. Illustrated 
by F. W. Miller. Fairy Tales of Russia. By 
Barbara Ker Wilson. Illustrated by Jacque- 
line Athram. Fairy Tales of Germany. By 
Barbara Ker Wilson. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Mittelmann. Fairy Tales of Ireland. By 
Barbara Ker Wilson. Illustrated by G. W 
Miller. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $1.50 
each 

Colorful, full-page illustrations in keeping 
with the locale and subject matter of the 
stories make these books especially appealing 
Each book contains four tales. 

The Chinese tales are: The Dragon King, 
The Sacred Rice, The Chess Players, The 
Wandering Star. In stories we dis 
cover how the life and death, 


these 
Chinese view 
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their relationships to the Gods, and why they 
know that the source of the great Yellow 
River is the Milky Way. 

The Russian tales — The Flying Ship, The 
Little Scarlet Flower, Dobrynya the Dragon 
Slayer, and The Stranger’s Boast — are char- 
acteristic of a country with a rich Oriental 
as well as European heritage. The Scarlet 
Flower, for example, is an unusual variation 
on the Cinderella theme. 


The Fairy tales of Germany included are: 
The Cunning Dwarfs, Mother Holle, The 
Scheldburgers, and The Little Faun. The 
Scheldburgers is a story about a town over- 
run with mice until a traveler with a cat 
comes to town. Exceptionally fine illustrations 
make this book very inviting 

The four Irish tales — The Children of Lir, 
The Green Glass Bottle, The Soldier’s Billet, 
and Clever Tom and the Leprechaun — are 
well chosen examples of the Irish belief in 
the powers and tricks of the “little people.” 

Pauline Atherton 


Fairy Tales of India. Retold by Lucia 
Turnbull. Illustrated by Hazel Cook. Cri- 
terion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 170. $3.50. 

These sixteen fairy tales with their detailed 
black and white illustrations afford the reader 
an excellent opportunity to become acquainted 
with the folk lore of India. The Princess 
of the Mountains is reminiscent of our 
better known Snow White. These tales 
are not less enjoyable for the lessons to be 
learned from them. The eight-year-old will 
enjoy hearing them; the eleven-year-old will 
enjoy reading them. 

Dorothy C. Nash 


Baba Yaga and the Enchanted Ring. By 
Nancy K. Ford. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 121. $3.00. 

Prince Ivan’s life is saved because his wise 
grandmother chose Baba Yaga, the most 
powerful witch in the world, for her daugh- 
ter’s godmother many years before Ivan was 
born. This modern fairy tale includes such 
irresistible elements as talking and singing 
animals, a twelve-headed snake, and several 
impossible situations. The black and white 
illustrations are quite expressive of the moods 
intended. Dorothy C. Nash 

Little Turtle. By Jean Carper and Grace 
L. Dickerson. Illustrated by Grace L. Dick- 
erson. Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, IIL, 1959. Pp. 173. $2.75. 

An authentic story of an Indian boy who 
listened to the wind foretell his future as a 
brilliant strategist and war chief of the 
Miami Indians. The factual accounting of 
the story is liberally sprinkled with action 
and the authors pursue with relentless ar- 
tistry of words the gory details of many 
Indian battles which have great appeal for 
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boys of ages ten and eleven. Black ana 
white illustrations vary from simple sketches 
to bold, detailed drawings. 


Joan McGuckin 


Adam and the Golden Cock. By Alice 
Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

The French soldiers on their way to meet 
General Washington camped for three days 
in the pasture where Adam tended his sheep. 
Adam's father was away helping Washington 
fight the English. He had told Adam the 
last time he was at home how important it 
was that France should help the Americans 
in their fight for independence. Paul's father 
was said to be a Tory, which saddened Adam 
because Paul had always been his best friend 
The boys were not allowed to speak to each 
other. When the French returned after help- 
ing Washington defeat the English, Adam 
and Paul stood side by side under the Golden 
Cock watching the French soldiers again 
make camp in Adam’s sheep pasture. Excel- 
lent for history enrichment in the middle 
grades Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Scannon: Dog with Lewis and Clark. By 
Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura Nelson Baker 
Illustrations by Stephen Cook. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 157. $2.95 

By centering interest in the total outcome 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition the authors 
present more than a mere animal story, al- 
though Lewis's sly dog Scannon is the hero. 
The “Bird Woman” appears, Indians help 
and hinder, virgin nature stands on all sides. 


The sixth grader will learn much about the 
spirit and the main facts of the famous 
expedition Margaret T. Racky 


Patty on Horseback. 
trated by Emma L. Brock 
501 Madison Ave., 
1959. Pp. 79. $2.50 

Patty dreams of owning a horse and is 
willing to do any type of work to earn 
money which will enable her to buy one. 
Her many jobs offer a variety of experi- 
ences, many of which are humorous to every- 
one but Patty, who finds out that work is 
not easy. By a stroke of luck, she wins a 
colt. The thrill of her first real ride when 
she manages to stay on Jim as he gallops 
and flies over the country roads is a com- 
plete realization of her desire. This fast 
moving little tale should be of particular in- 
terest to all in the eight- to ten-year-old 
group. Josephine T. Kerrigan 


Written and illus- 
Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York 22, N. Y., 


Blue Chimney. By Gladys Baker Bond. 
Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 164. $2.75. 

After leaving with the family their secure 
city home, Trilby must learn to overcome 
her pointless fears of the strange unknown 
She grows up into the largeness of Idaho 
woods-life. In doing so she helps make a 
houseboat home, she makes new friends, be- 
comes familiar with the strange ways of 
the woods, and learns responsibility by pre 
venting a forest fire and saving her lost baby 
brother. The city-bred sixth grader who 
likes out-door life should enjoy Trilby Scott's 
ramblings. Margaret T. Racky 


For the Upper Grades 
Yankee Whaling. 


The Story of 
editors of American Heritage. 
Heritage Publishing Co., 551 
New York 17, N. Y., 1960. 


By the 

American 
Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 153. $3.50 


An outstanding true-to-the-record account 
of the history of New England whaling. 
The production contains 186 illustrations 
diagrams, sketches, prints, maps, and photo- 
graphs. Featured topics include the early 
history of whaling, the rise and decline of 
whaling towns, the activities of whaling 
families, and the relationships between 
whalers and the three wars of this period 
of American history. Additional readings 
are listed in the concluding bibliography. 
The volume is writtea and illustrated in 
good taste and the choice of specific inci- 
dents and stories is superb. This is an ex- 
cellent beginning in the series for the junior 
library; young readers will undoubtedly look 
forward to succeeding numbers. Highly 
recommended for upper grade classes in 
social studies and for light reading by adults 

Vernon W. Brockmann 


October, 1960 


The Missilemen. By Mel Hunter 
bleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $4.95. 

A picture story account of the men and 
missiles of Cape Canaveral, Florida. The 
preparations, successes, and failures in the 
firing of the big “birds” are recorded in 
excellent black and white photographs. How- 
ever, the accompanying narrative fails to 
capture the drama depicted in the photo- 
graphs. The determined attitude of the 
men, the heartbreaks of failure, and the 
joys of success have been presented more 
realistically in the numerous newspaper and 
magazine stories. Recommended as a pic- 
torial supplement for upper grade science 
classes Vernon W. Brockmann 


Dou- 
New 


Our World of Science. By Duane Brad- 
ley and Eugene Lord. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. 
Pp. 155. $3.00 

This book for middle and upper grades 
stresses “doing” things, and contains sixty- 
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three simple illustrated experiments. An 
analogy is made between the exciting lands 
encountered in a trip around the world and 
a comparable adventure presented in a tri 
through the nine worlds of air, water, m« 
tion, change, sound, light, heat, electricit 
and the future. Should be useful as a sup- 
plement to texts organized along more con 
ventional subject matter lines 
Elmer Casey 

Under a Green Roof. Written and illus- 
treated by Anne Marie Jauss. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., 1960. Pp 64. $2.95 

The reader is invited to enter the scenes 
of life of various birds and animals as they 
pursue their ways in their native woods and 
forests. The style of writing gives a 
ing of motion that is ever 
busy forest that abounds with natural 
wealth. This book is the product of a 
nature lover whose knowledge has been ac- 
quired through extensive travel and careful 
research. For age ten and up 


Mary F 


feel- 
present in the 


Polerecky 


Ground Birds. By Charles L. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Exceptions are fascinating adaptations. It 
is the story of change to meet the needs 
of survival. The adaptations are clearly de- 
scribed and realistically pictured in this 
concise presentation of familiar birds, such 
as the woodcock, ovenbird, snow bunting, 
whippoorwill, bobwhite, and owl, all of 
which live close to the ground. The price 
of inability to adjust is extinction as hap- 
pened to the great auk, the passenger pigeon, 
and the Carolina parakeet. For 
to twelve Mary F 


Ripper 


ages nine 


Polerecky 


Mathematics First Course and Mathe- 
matics Second Course. By John A. Brown 
et al. Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.. 
1960. Pp. 323 and 365 respectively. $3.40 
and $3.95 respectively 

Here is a most worthwhile attempt to 
present seventh and eighth grade arithmetic 
along with topics from 
algebra and geometry as mathematics. Our 
number system is shown as a logical devel- 
opment rather than a potpourri of unre- 
lated facts and operations. These texts fol- 
low along the lines recommended by recent 
national committees on mathematics educa- 
tion and represent a real contribution 


Edwin V. Kelley 


selected elementary 


A Boy and a Battery 
By Raymond F. Yates 
49 E. 33rd St.. New 
Pp. 119. $2.50 

This book contains many simple electrical 
experiments for boys from sixth through 
tenth grades. Although the devices tfie chil- 


Revised Edition 
Harper and Bros., 


York 16, N.Y., 1959 
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dren can construct are simple, they are 
intriguing and illustrate very adequately the 
electrical principles involved. All the ex- 
periments revolve about the battery which 
is also constructed. The materials required 
are available to boys living in an urban 
area and can usually be found in the home. 
The theory presented in the first three chap- 
ters is not well developed; however, this 
should not detract from the value of the 
book in stimulating children to do the ex- 
periments. The chapters on the solar and 
atomic batteries are very fine 
Samuel L. Dolnick 


Picasso. By Elizabeth Ripley. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp.67. $3.00. 

Here is an exciting biography for young 
readers of the best known artist of our 
times. In this book the author has cap- 
tured the warmth, spirit, and genius of his 
amazing personality. The beautiful repro- 
ductions of Picasso’s art work are used to 
point out important periods of his life 

Joan A. Dalton 


Shadow Magic. By 
McKay Co., 55 Fifth 
N.Y., 1959. Pp. 175. $3.00. 

In one volume the author tells the his- 
tory and art of shadow making. His de- 
tailed, easy to follow instructions of games, 
plays, tricks, shows, puppets, and silhouettes 
provide many happy hours of shadow fun. 
\ fascinating pastime for young minds. 

Joan A. Dalton 


Bill Severn. David 
Ave., New York 3, 


Famous Horses of the Civil War. By 
Downey. Illustrated by Frederick 
Chapman. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 19 
47th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 


I 
126. $2.95 


Fairfax 
1 


Once again we have a collection of horse 
stories. This time the horses were all fa- 
mous chargers involved in action in the 
Civil War. In 1957 Wyatt Blassingame pub- 
lished a book on famous horses entitled 
His Kingdom for a Horse. His book would 
better hold the interest of the average reader 
than would this collection. However, accel- 
erated readers will enjoy and maintain an 
interest in this book much more than will 
the average or reluctant readers. Lovely 
illustrations depicting the period or times. 


Marie Z. Cole 


A Boy for You, A Horse for Me. By 
Florence Musgrave. Illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 157. $3.00. 

Jinny Lunden is a typical American teen- 
ager except that she is not “boy crazy” 
but “horse crazy.” Her consuming desire 
and money saving motivation is to buy a 
horse for her very own. However, when 
her coveted goal is just within reack she 
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arrives at a stage of maturity and sacrifices 
her desire for the time being to purchase a 
dog for her mother. This is a fast paced, 
lively, and exciting story 
Margaret T.G. Burroughs 

Tall in the Saddle. By Shannon Garst. Il- 
justrated by Ralph E. Ricketts. Hastings 
House, 151 E. 50th St... New York 22, N. Y,, 
1960 Pp 160. $3.00 


Dave encounters many thrills, surprises, 
nd even disappointments in his new way 
of living on a ranch, but he grows in 
maturity as the year passes. The high 
standards set for him by his father, though 
difficult and discouraging at first, become a 
part of his development and eventually his 
success, Danger, adventure, and surprises 
keep the story moving 

Marie Z. Cole 

Mill Creek Irregulars 
By August Derleth. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
124 E. 30th St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
P 


p. 20: $3.50 


Ss pecial Detectives 


Another yarn in the Huckleberry Finn 
tradition. Twelve-year-old Steve Grendon 
and his pal Sim become involved in a local 
mystery and find excitement and adventure 
as amateur detectives. The dialogue and 
dialect seem a little over-dramatic and glib, 
especially in the characterization of Steve 
Boys at fifth through eighth grade reading 
level will enjoy this Eve K. Clarke 


We Were There with the California 
Rancheros. By Stephen Holt. Illustrated by 
William Reusswig. Grosset and Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 178. $1.95 

Romero Sanchez, a Mexican lad of four- 
teen years, has the responsibility of protect- 
ing the Rancho Las Flores and its cattle 
from Squatters, raiding Indians and peons, 
bandits and prowling cougars. His father 
had died protecting this same land from a 
bandit; now Romero must fight to protect 
his right to it because the government had 
opened up the land to With the aid 
of his young American friend, he manages 
to retain the homestead and a piece of the 
fertile land near the Sacramento River. His 
exciting experiences will thrill young readers 


Marie Z. Cole 


settlers 


Rescue for Brownie. By Thomas B. Leekley. 
Iliustrated by Charles Greer. Vanguard 
Press, 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 171. $2.95 


This is a mystery story set in a small 
mid-western town. Mike and Skinny in their 
efforts to conceal the dog Brownie from the 
oficious and willful banker and his sub- 
servient sheriff reveal, with the condemned 
3rownie’s help, the secret of who stole the 
banker’s prize Western cattle and killed 
poor Pat Mooney. While there is little else, 
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even of local color interest, the homely yet 
suspenseful plot will spark a spirit of ad- 
venture in seventh grade boys 

Margaret Racky 


Blanche of the Blueberry 
Anne Molloy. Illustrated by Arline K. 
Thomson. Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St. 
New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 168. $2.95. 

Blanche Tabbut, a ten-year-old, learns the 
value of responsibility, cooperation, obedi- 
ence, and the joy of achievement during 
the summer of 1917 while her parents, 
sisters, and brothers are raking blueberries 
on the barrens near their camp in Maine 
Her courage and loving spirit overcotne the 
loneliness which might have been hers had 
she been less adventurous. This delightful 
story, illustrated with clever linoleum cuts, 
will satisfy readers with many interesting 
and vicarious experiences 


Barrens By 


Marie Z. Cole 
Discovery at the Dragon's Mouth. By 
Margaret Suiton. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp 
182. $1.00 
Judy Bolton finds a way to dull the edge 
of her disappointment when her husband is 
called to Washington, D. C., on a bank 
robbery case, by taking a trip with Honey 
Dobbs to the Dragon’s Mouth in Yellow- 
stone Park. Adventure, mystery, and sus- 
pense follow in rapid succession. The plot 
is somewhat fantastic and improbable 


Marie Z. Cole 


Rebel Rider By Lee McGiffin 
trated by Robert MacLean. E. P 
und Co., 300 Fourth Ave New 
N.Y., 1959. Pp. 157. $2.95 

Despite his youth and short stature four 
teen-year-old Ben Fane runs off to join his 
brother, a Confederate scout. He proves 
himself an able soldier and learus that war 
is not all glory. The plot is familiar but 
the child may enjoy reading of the adven 
tures experienced by the young southerner 
as he travels in the company of John Mosby, 
Wade Hampton, and Jeb Stuart. For grades 
six to nine Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Illus 
Dutton 


York 10, 


How to Draw Cartoons. By Arthur Zaiden- 
berg. Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 61. $3.00. 

This text, designated as a beginning book 
for boys and girls, gives a good explanation 
of what a cartoon should be and of the mean 
ing of humor. It is especially encouraging 
that young people are reminded to be in- 
ventive and original, as too often this type 
of book tends to become a mere copy book. 
The volume is brief with many cartoons and 
geared for the preadolescent who typically 
delights in cartooning. Recommended for 
grades six to eight. Jane Neale 
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Sports Stories for the Upper Grades 
Reviewed by Gus Ziagos 


From Sandlot to Big League. Revised edi- 
tion. By Connie Mack. Illustrated by Floyd 
Torbert. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1960 

Originally published in 1950, “Mr. Base 
ball’s” book is filled with excellent material 
based on fifty-five years of experience as 
manager of the Philadelphia Athletics. His 
knowledge of baseball should be invaluable 
to upper grade boys who aspire to baseball 
immortality 


Shadow Over the 
Christopher 
Ave., New 
$2.95. 

A sports indifferent scientist father and a 
sports crazy son learn to respect each other 
and each other’s activities in this exciting 
basketball story. For junior high school boys 


Back Court. By Matt 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 124 


Make the Team in Baseball. By Clary 
Anderson. Illustrated by Ethan Allen. Gros 
set and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

A very fine baseball guide for pre-high 
school boys who are interested in making the 
team. Techniques. on fielding all positions, 
batting, running, sliding are excellent. The 
competitive spirit and many other helpful 
topics and rules adequately illustrated by 
press photographs and drawings make this 
book very worthwhile 


Five Yards to Glory By Wilfred McCor- 
mick. David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 180. $3.00 

Another Racky McCune story well told 
with suspense, drama, and a pleasing ending 
For junior high school boys. 


The Mel Ott Story. By Milton J. Shapiro 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

\ little giant among giants who won the 
accolades of team mates, opponents, and base- 
ball fans the world over. For all boys and 
especially for the little boys who think they 
are capable of playing like big boys. 


All on the Team. By Frances Fox Sand- 
mel. Illustrated by Sylvia Roman. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1959. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

New neighbors learn to respect and to 
understand each other’s way of life. Love 
for baseball helps two youngsters form a 
grand friendship. For sixth and seventh grade 
boys 


Second String Hero. By William Heuman 
Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, 
Tex., 1959. Pp. 162. $2.25. 

A first string quarterback is relegated to 
the second string to make room for a real 
triple threat who thinks rules are for others 
to follow. A good football yarn for junior 
high school boys 


Bud Plays Junior High Basketball. By 
C. Paul Jackson. Illustrated by Frank 
Kramer. Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St. 
New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 178. $2.95. 

A boy’s struggle to become a regular on 
the varsity team and the many real life school 
experiences in classes, the halls, the gym, and 
the locker room make this an interesting 
story. A section on training, planning, tech- 
niques, and strategy is well done for junior 
high school boys who would like to get some 
ideas on how to become good basketball 
players. 


For the High School 


Point Four Assignment. By Russell Davis 


and Brent Ashabranner. Illustrated by Gil 
Miret. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 246. $3.50. 

One of the many attempts of our govern- 
ment to combat communism abroad is the 
Mutual Security Program of which Point 
Four is a branch. Here are fifteen accounts 
of the successes and failures of technicians 
who work in sixty countries in order that 
they may pass on their skills and experi 
ences in combating hunger, disease, and 
illiteracy to the people of the countries in 
which they work. The projects discussed 
range from raising cabbages in the Middle 
East to repairing Diesel locomotives in the 
Khyber Pass. The black and white etchings 
are beautiful; the artist with a minimum of 
lines conveys the settings of the stories 


C. Wallace Dierickx 
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Bombers in the Sky. By Arch Whitehouse. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 177. $3.00. 

This is a collection of stories concerning 
bomber crews in the various theaters of 
operations during World War II. They are 
to!d with authority by an author who has 
seen air combat first hand. Humor, death, 
courage, and fear are woven into grimly 
realistic adventures well suited to the 
aviation enthusiasts of the upper grades and 
beyon« Donald R. Martin 


The Land and People of Egypt. By Zaki 
Naguib Mahmoud. J. B. Lippincott Co., E 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa, 1959 
Pp, 127. $2.95 

Perhaps this short history of Egypt should 
not have been written by an Egyptian, for 
he author is still too sensitive about 
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nationalism, still too close to recent events 
to interpret them objectively. Nevertheless, 
the long and complicated development of 
Egypt is quite skillfully handled and makes 
excellent reading for teen-agers, especially 
that portion before the building of the Suez 
Canal C. Wallace Dierickx 
Campaigns and Battles of America, 1755 
1868. By Barron Deaderick. Christopher 
Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 20, Mass., 1959. Pp. 290. $4.00 


The author has taken for his task a 
description and commentary on the wars 
fought on this continent between 1755 to 
1865. If he had adhered to description en- 
tirely and withheld his own formidable 
opinions on what should and shouldn't have 
been done this work would be of some value 
as a military supplement to formal histories 
of this extended period of our national life 
But if you want to know what the author 
thinks among other things the Government 
should have done to prevent the fall of 
Detroit during the War of 1812, read this 
book. Frederic C. Berezin 


The Story of Civil War Money. By Fred 
Reinfeld. Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 93 
$2.95. 

Here is an interesting book of text and 
pictures dealing with a vital but little known 
aspect of the Civil War the financing of 
it by both the North and South. The pic- 
tures are particularly valuable because they 
illustrate the paper money issued by both 
sides. This slim book would be appropriate 
as a supplemental visual aid during class- 
room discussion of the Civil War 

Frederic C. Berezin 

Sixteen Exceptional Americans. Eva Hood 
Hoyer. Vantage Press, 120 W. 3lst St, 
New York 1, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 390. $5.00. 


These brief but adequate biographies deal 
with the lives of well-known Americans: 
Franklin, Washington, and Franklin Roose- 
velt as well as with those who are less 
well known though none the less interest- 
ing, James G. Blame, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Tohn J. Pershing, Charles A. Lindbergh 
Each is written in a conversational, informal 
style, with quotations from the writings and 
speeches of the subject as about 
him by others. There is a_ bibliography 
Should be of definite appeal to high school 
students Hélene Grossenbacher 


well as 


Turncoats, Traitors and Heroes. By John 
3akeless. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 1959. Pp. 406 
$6.50 

This is an absorbing account of spies and 
counter spies during the American Revolu- 
tion. Their exploits which usually occupy 
the margins of a history book are here 
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given full treatment. Paul Revere and his 
fellow “mechanics,” Nathan Hale, Major 
Andre, and the infamous Benedict Arnold 
together with some artful ladies emerge out 
of obscurity to live vividly again in 
the pages of this book. For those who wish 
to supplement their knowledge of the 
American Revolution with a fascinating 
sccount of its secret history, this book may 
be employed with assurance at the senior 
high school and college levels 


Frederic C 


Spread the Truth. By W.J. Granberg 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave 
New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 187. $3.00 

This fascinating biography of Horace 
Greeley, founder of the New York Tribune, 
tells of the family poverty caused by his 
father’s shiftlessness, the boy’s struggle for 
an education, his mother’s encouragement, 
and his rise to power. His endeavors to 
spread truth and to abolish injustice made 
him a powerful influence, but his careless 
appearance ard his personal oddities earned 
for him many enemies. Although he died 
a disappointed man, his influence remained; 
to quote his friend George Jones, “A paper 
is greater than its editor.” Suitable read- 
ing for grades eight to ten 

Amy L 


once 


Berezin 


Mackie 


Prince of the Jungle. By Rene Guillot. 
Translated by Brian Rhys. Illustrated by 
Brian Wildsmith. Criterion Books, 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 215 
$3.50. 


This is the story of a lengendary Indian 
prince who according to tribal custom must 
endure many tests and ordeals in competition 
with other youths before he can succeed his 


father as chief. The most important part of 
this contest for leadership requires that each 
boy live in the jungle entirely on his own 
resources until he is accepted as a brother 
by one of the jungle animals. The one who 
succeeds in identifying himself with the tiger 
becomes the chief. It is a good story but 
overcrowded with incidents. The description 
of the jungle and jungle life, while not re 
alistic, creates what is probably an authentic 
Indian atmosphere. It may appeal to the 
junior high school reader who likes animal 
stories, but the confused plot and the awk- 
ward translation make it difficult to read 


Dorothy Schumacher 


Rocket to the Stars. By Lee Priestley 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St, New York 18, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95 

A rebellious sixteen-year-old girl vacations 
with her Navy father at an isolated rocket 
base where he is assigned. In and out of 
trouble all summer, she is finally convinced 
by her father and her new boy friend that 
she must become a more responsible person 
Mediocre teen-age romance 

Eugene Westphal 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


English Romantic Poets. Edited by M. H. Love, Power and Justice. By Paul Tillich. 
Abrams. Galaxy. $2.65. Galaxy. $.95. 


Modern essays in criticism by Eliot, Tril- Philosophy and ethics. 
‘ep . 7 s @ : — . SA. ene 
ling, C. S. Lewis, et al Nineteenth Century European Civilization, 
; . 215.19 I» a , “ale , 5 
Brave New World Revisited. By Aldous 1815-1914. By Geoffrey Bruun. Galaxy. $1.50. 


Huxley. Bantam. $.50 Early Modern Europe. By Sir George 


\ re-evaluation of the prophecies the Clark. Galaxy. $1.50. 
author made in Brave New World History of Europe from 1450 to 1720. 


For the High School 


Hannibal. By Harold Lamb. Bantam. $.50 Plays by George Bernard Shaw. Foreword 
The life of the general from Carthage who by Eric Bentley. Signet. $.50. 
attacked Rome Man and Superman, Arms and the Man, 


Urs. Warren's Profession, Candida. With 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Shaw's prefaces. 
Through the Looking-Glass sy Lewis : 
Carroll. Signet. $.50 Spartacus. By Howard Fast. Bantam. $.60 


With the Tenniel illustrations The gladiators against Imperial Rome. 


inna Karenina. By Leo Tolstoy. Tran Humphrey Clinker. By Tobias Smollett 
4 ‘ ’ > \ c re 5 Crane qs 
lated by Joel Carmichael. Bantam. $.95 Signet. $.50 


The Charterhouse of Parma. By Stendhal phe Ox-Bow Incident. By Walter Van 
Translated by Lowell Bair. Bantam. $.75 Tilburg Clark. Signet. $.50 


Mob “justice” in the Old West 
Hoofbeats of Destiny. By Robert West . 
aed Signet & <0 een 5 Looking Ra:kward. By Edward Bellamy 
oo es Signet. $.50. 


—— of » Pany F rece lustrated ; 

Che story of the Pony Express. Illustrate Our century as viewed from the year 
! , 2000 A. D 

Life on the Mississippi. By Mark Twain 

Bantam. $.50 The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler 
' : , Signet. $.50 

Journal of the Plague Year. By Daniel ‘em : 
Defoe. Signet. $.50. The Thorndike Barnhart Dictionary 
The horrors of the “Black Death” in 1721 Revised. Bantam. $.50 


For the Upper Grades 


Hercules and Other Tales from Greek The Mystery of the Old Violin. By 
, _ rustz ‘ll Seamz Teen-Age Book: 
Myths. By Olivia E. Coolidge. Abridged Augusta Huiell Seaman. Teen-Age Books 


$.25 


Teen-Age Books Three children solve a mystery 


For the Intermediate Grades 


The Story of Helen Keller y Lorena A The Boy Who Stole the Elephant j 
Hickock. Teen-Age Books. $ Julilly H. Kohler. Teen-Age Books. $.25 
Clarence Goes to Town y Patricia 
Lauter. Teen-Age Books : 
\ dog’s New York adventures. No Children No Pets. By Marion Holland 
* age _— 2 C< $ 3¢ 
Arrow Book of Tricks and Projects. By Teen-Age Books. $.35. 
Leonore Klein. Teen-Age Books. $.25 


\ twelve-year-old boy loves an elephant. 


Strange happenings in Florida. 
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